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My Dear Countrymen, 
AM a FARMER, fettled, aftera variety 


of fortunes, near the banks of the river 
Delaware, in the province of Pennfylvania. 
I received a liberal education, and have been 
engaged in the bufy fcenes of life: but 
am now convinced, that a man may be as 
happy without buftle as with it. My farm 
is {mall, my fervants are few, and good ; 
I have a little money at intereft ; I with for 
no more; my employment in my own af- 
fairs is eafy ; and with a contented grateful 
mind, I am compleating the number of days 
allotted to me by Divine Goodnefs. 

Being mafter of my time, I fpend a good 
deal of it in a library, which I think the 
moft valuable part of my fimall eftate; and 
| being 
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being acquainted with two or three gentle. 
men of abilities and learning, who honour 
me with their friendfhip, I believe I have 
acquired a greater fare 6f knowledge in 
hiftory, and the laws and conftitution of my 
country, than is generally attained by men 
of mty clafs; many of them not being fo 


. fortunate as I have been, in the opportuni- 


ties of getting information. 

From infancy I was taught to love huma- 
nity and liberty. Inquiry and experience 
have fince confirmed my reverence for the 
leffons then given me, by. convincing me 
more fully of their truth and excellence. 
Benevolence towards mankind excites withes 
for their, welfare, and fuch wifhes endear the 
means of fulfilling them. Thofe can be 
found fa Hberty alone, and therefore her 


facred caufe ought to be efpoufed by every 


man, on every occafion, to the utmoft of 
his power. As a charitable but poor ‘per- 
fon does not withold his mzte, becaufe he 


‘carinot relieve all the diftrefles of the mife- 
‘rable, fo let not any honeft man fupprefs 
‘his fentittents concerning freedom, however 


fail their influénce is likely to ‘be. Per- 
haps he may “* teuch fome wWheel”* that 
will have an efe&t greater than he'expes. 
Thefe being ‘my fentiments, 1am encot- 
razed to offer to you, my countrymen, ‘im 
thoughts ‘ch fome late tranfactions, that 7 
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my Opinion are of the utmoft importance to 
you . Confcious of my defeéts, I have wait- 
ed fome time, in expectation of feeing. the 
fubjeGt_ treated by perfons much better qua- 
lified for the tafk ; but being therein difap- 
pointed, and apprehenfive that longer delays 
will be injurious, I venture at length to re- 
queft the attention of the public, praying 
only for one thing,—that is, that thefe lines 
may be read with the fame zeal for the ‘hap- 
pinefs of Britifh America, with which they 
- Were wrote. : 
With a good deal of furprife I have ob- 

ferved, that little notice has. been taken of an 
aé& of parliament, as injurious in its princi- 
ple to the liberties of thefe colonies, as the 
STAMP-AcT. was : I mean the a@ for fut. 
pending the legiflation of New-York. 

The affembly of that government com: 
plied with a former aé& of parliament, re- 
guiring certain. provifions to be made for 
the troops in America, in every particular,. 
I think, except the articles of falt, pepper, 
and vinegar. In my opinion they acted: 
imprudently, confidering all circumfances, 
in not. complying fo far. as would have 
given fatisfaétion,. as feveral colonies did: 
but, my diflike of their condu& in that in- 
ftance, has. not. blinded me fo much,. that 
I cannot plainly perceive, that they have 
been, punithed i a manner pernicious to 
American. freedom,. and juftly alarming... to 
all the colonies, 
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If the British ParLtraMENT has 4 
legal authority to order, that we fhall fur- 
nith a fingle article for the troops here, and 
to compel -cbedience to that order; they 
have the fame right to order us to fupply 
thofe troops with arms, cloaths, and every 
neceflary, and to compel obedience to that 
order alfo; in fhort, to lay any burdens 
they pleafe upon us. What is this but tax- 
ing us ata certain fum, and leaving to us 
only the manner of raifing it? How is this 
mode more tolerable than the Sramp-act ? 
Would that act have appeared more pleafing — 
to Americans, if being ordered thereby 
to raife the {um total of the taxes, the mighty 
privilege had been left to them, of faying 
how much {fhould be paid for an inftrument 
of writing on paver, and how much for 
another on parchment? ge 

An att of parliament’commanding us to 
do a certain thing, if it has any validity, 
is a tax upon us for the expence that accrues 
in complying with it, and for this reafon, I 
believe, every colony on the continent, that 
chofe to give a mark of their refpeét for 
Grest-Brirain, in complying with the 
act relating to the troops, cautioufly avoided 
the mention of that a@, left their conduc& 
fhould be attributed to its fuppofed obliga- 
tion. 

The matter being thus ftated, the affembly 
of New-York either had, or had not, a right 
to refule fubmiffion to that a. If they 

had, 
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had; and I imagine no American will) fay; 
they had» not, then the parliament had no 
right “to compel: them to execute it.—If_ they 
hed not that right, they had xo right to 
punifh them for not executing it ; and there« 
fore had no right to fufpend their legiflation, 
which is a punifhment. In faa, if the 
people of New-York cannot be legally taxed, 
but by their own reprefentatives, they can- 
not be legally deprived of the privileges of 
making’ laws, only for infifting on-that ex- 
clufive privilege of taxation. If they may 
be legally deprived, in fuch a cafe, of the 
privilege of making laws, why may they | 
not, with equal reafon, be deprived of every 
other privilege?) Or why may not every 
colony be treated in the fame manner, 
when any-of them fhall dare to deny their 
afient to any impofitions that fhall be di- 
rected? Or what fignifies the repeal of. the 
Sramp-act, if thefe colonies are to lofe 
their other privileges, by not tamely fur- 
rendering that of tawation? 

There is one confideration arifing from this 
fufpicion, which is not generally attended to, 
but fhews its importance very clearly. It was 
hot xeceffary that this fufpenfion.fhould be 
caufed by an act of parliament. The crown 
might have reftrained the governor of New- 
York, even from calling the affercbly toge- 
ther, by its prerogative in the royal govern- 
ments. This ftep, I fuppofe, would have 
at B _been 
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been taken, if the condu& of the aflembly of 
New-York, had been regarded as an act of 
difobedience to the crown alone: but it is 
regarded as an act of “ difobedience to 
“¢ the authority of the Britrisa Lecisra- 
“ yur.” This gives the fufpenfion. a 
confequence vatly mere affecting. It is a 
parliamentary aicrtion of the fupresie autho- 
rity of the Britifh legiflature over thefe cdlo+ 
nies in the part of taxation; and is imtend= 
ed to compen New-York unto a fubmiffion 
to that authority. It feems therefore to me 
as much a violation of the liberty of the peo- 
ple of that province, and confequently of all 
thefe colonies, as if the parliament had fent a 


"number of regiments to be quartered upon 


them, till they fhould comply. For it is evi- 
dent, that the fulpenfion is meant as a com- 
pulfion 5 and the method of compelling is to- 
ally different. It is indeed probable, that the 
fight of red coats, and the beating of drums, 
would have been moft alarming, becaufe 
people are generally more influenced by their 
eyes anid ears than by theirreafon: but who- 
ever ferionfly confiders the matter, muft 
perceive, that/a dreadful firoke is aimed at 
the liberty .of thefe colonies: for the caufe 
of one is the caufe of ail. If the parliament 
may lawfally deprive New-York of any of 
its tights, it may deprive any or all the o- 
ther colonies of their rights; and nothitig 
cam pofitbly fo much encourage fuch. at- 
tempts, as a mutual inattention to the in- 

. ‘ tereft 
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tereft of each other. To divide, and thus to 
defiroy, is the firft political maxim in attack- 
ing thofe who are powerful by their union. 
He certainly is nota wife man, who folds his 
arms and repofeth himfelf at home, feeing 
with unconcern the flames that have invaded 
his neighbour’s houfe, without any endea- 
vours to extinguith them. When Mr. Hamp- 
den’s fhip-money caufe, for three thillings 
and four-pence, was tried, all the people of 
fingland, with anxious expe@ation, intereft- 
ed themfelves in the important decifion ; and 
when the flighteft point touching the free- 
dom of a fingle colony is agitated, I earneft- 
ly with, that all the reft may with equal ar- 
dour fupport their fitter. V ery much may 
be faid on this {ubject, but I hope, moré at 
prefent is unneceffary. 

With concern I. have obferved, that two 
affemblies of this province have fat and ad- 
journed, without taking any notice of this 
act. It may perhaps be afked, what would 
have been proper for them todo? I am by 
no means fond of inflammatory meafures. 
deteft them._——I fhould be forry that any 
thing fhould be done which might juftly dif. 

leale our Sovereign or our mother-country. 
But a firm, modeft exertion of a free {pirit, 
fhould never be wanting on public occafions. 
It appears to me, that it would have been 
fufficient for the allembly, to have ordered 
our agents to reprefent to the King’s mini- 
Mers, their fenfe of the fufpending ad, and 
. ie to 
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to pray for its repeal, ‘Thus we fhould have 

borne our teftimony againft it; and might 
therefore reafonably expect, that on a like oc4 
cafion, we might ‘receive the fame affitiance 
from the othér colonies! | 


‘© Concorda res parvee crefcunt. 
Small things row Great by concord.—-+ 


splint le Sue ab ing ga aN ihe 


ee a 
Beloved Countrymen, 
HERE is another late ac&t of parlia- 


ment, which feems to me to be as de-+ 
ftru€tive ta the liberty of ‘thefe colonies, as 
that, inferted in my laft letter; that’ is,’ the 
at for granting the duties on paper, olafs, 
&e. It appears to me to be unconftitutional. 
The parliament unqueftionably pofleffes a 
legal authority to regulate the trade of Great- 
Britain, and all its Rug Ree Such an au- 
thority is effential to the relation. between a 
mother country and its colonies; and necef- 
fary for the common good of all. ‘He who 
confiders thefe provinces as ftates difting 
from the Britifh Empire, has very flender 
notions of ju/fice, or of their interefis. We 
are but parts of a whole; and therefore 
there 1 mult exift a LPO er fomewhere, to pre- 
fide, 
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fide, and preferve the conneion in due cr- 
der. This power is lodged in the  parlia- 
ment;'and we are as much dependent on 
Great-Britain, asa perfeCily free people can 
be on another. | 

I-have looked over every fratute relating 
to thefe colonies, from their firft fettlement 
to this time; and‘I find every one of them 
founded on this principle, till the Sramp- 
Act adminifiration,* H before are cal- 
culated 


* For the fatisfaGtion. of the reader, recitals from former 
aéts of parliament relating to thefe colonies are added. By 
comparing thefe with the modern as, he will perceive 
their great difference in expreffion and intention. 

wietiee S 2th. b2,.1 1, Chap. 18, which forms the founda- 
‘tions, of the laws. relating to our trade, by enacting that 
certain productions of the celonies fhall be carried to Eng- 
Jand only, and that. no, goods fhall be imported from the 
plantations but in. hips belonging to England, Ireland, 
Wales, Berwick, or the Plantations, &c. begins thus: 
‘: For the increafe of fhipping, and encouragement of the 
navigation of this nation, wherein, under the good provi- 
~dence and protection of God, the wealth, fafety, and f{trength 
of this kingdom is fo much concerned,” &c. 

The rsth Cha. Il, Chap. 7. enforcing the fame regula- 
tion, affigns thefe reafons for it. *¢ In regard his Majefty’s 
Pianaions, beyond the feas, are inhabited. and peopled by 
his fubjects of this his kingdom of England ; for the main- 
taining a greater correfpondence and kindnefs between them, 
and keeping them ina firmer dependence upon it, and ren- 
dering them yet more beneficial and advantageous unto it, 
in the further employment and increafe of Englith fhipping 
and feamen, vent of Englith woollen, and other manufac. 
tures and commodities, rendering the navigation to and 
from the fame more fafe and cheap, and making this king- 
dom a ftaple, not only of the commodities of thofe plan- 
tations, but alfo of the commodities of other countries and 
places for the fupplying of them; and it being the ufage 
ef other nations to keep their plantations trade to them- 
felves,”? Sc. : ; Ds 

gee The 
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culated to preferve or promote a mutually 
beneficial intercourfe between the © feveral. 
conftituent parts of the empire; and though 

many 


The 2sth Cha. Il. Chap. 7, made exprefily “¢ for the 
better fecuring the plantation trade,” which impofes 
duties on certain commodities exported from one colo- 
ny to another, mentions this laft for impofing them : 
‘© Whereas. by oneact paffed in the 12th year of your 
Majeity’s reign, intituled, an act for encouragement of 
thipping and navigation, and by feveral other taws,: paf- 
fed fince that time, it is permitted to fhip, &c. fugars, 
tobacco, &c./ of the growth, &c, of any of your Maje- 
fty’s plantations in America &c. from the places of their 
growth, &c. to any other of your Majefty’s plantations 
in thofe parts, &e, and that without paying of cuftom 
for the fame, either at the lading or unlanding the faid 


-commodities, by means whereof the trade and naviga- 


tion in thofe commodities from one plantation. to ano- 
ther is greatly encreafed, and the -inhabitants of “divers 
of thofe colonies, not contenting themfelves with being 
fupplied with thofe commodities for their own ufe, 
free from all cuftoms (while the fibjects of this your 
kingdom of England have paid great cuftoms and impo- 
fitions for what of them hath been fpent here) but, 
contrary to the exprefs letter of the aforefaid laws, have 
brought into divers parts of Europe great quantities 
thereof, and do alfo vend great quantities thereof to the 
thipping of other nations, whe bring them imto divers 
arts of Europe, to the great hurt and dimunition of 
your Majefty’s cuftoms, and of the trade and navigation 
of this your kingdom; for the prevention thereof, &c. 
The 7th and 8th Will. III. Chap. 21, intituled, “* An 
at for preventing frauds, and regulating abufes in the 
plantation trade,” recites that, ‘* notwithftanding divers 
aéts, &c. great abufes are daily committed, to the preju- 
dice of the Englifh navigation, and the lofs of a great 
pert of the plantation trade to this kingdom, by the ar- 
tifice and cunning of ill difpofed perfons: for remedy 
whereof, &c. And whereas infome of his Majefty’s Ame- 
rican plantations, a doubt or mifconftruction has -arifen 
upon the before mentioned atts, made in the 25th year 
of the reign of Charles If, whereby ‘certain duties are 
laid, upon the commodities therein enumerated (which by 
law 
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many 6f them impofed duties on trade, vet 
thofe duties were always impoled with de- 
Jgn to reftrain the commerce of one part 


that 


law may be tranfported from one plantation to another, 
for the fupplying of each others wants) as if the fame 
were, by the payment of thofe duties in one plantation, 
difcharged from giving the fecurities inteaded by the 
aforefaid acts, madein the 2th, 22d and 23d years of 
the reign of King Charles lI. and confequently be at 
liberty to go to any foreign market in Europe,” &c. 
The 6th Ann, Chap, 375 reciting the advancement of 
trade, &c. and encouragementof fhips of war, 8c. grants 
to the captors the property of all prizes carried into Aw 
merica, ‘fubje&t to fuch cuftoms and duties, &c. as if the 
fame had been fir(t imported into any part of Great- 
Britain, and from thence exported, &c, 
This was a gift to perfons acting under commiffions 
‘from the crown, and therefore it was reafonable that the 
terms prefcribed thould be complied with more efpe- 
cially as the payment of fuch duties was intended to 


give a preference to the production @f the Britifh colo: 
nies, over thofe of other colonies. However, béing found 
inconvenient to the colonies, about four years afterwards, 
this act was, for that reafon, fo far repealed, by another 
ad,‘ all prize goods, imported into any part of Great- 
** Britain, from any of the plantations, were liable té 
** fuch duties only. in Great-Britain, as in cafe they had 
** been of the growth and produce ot the platitations,” &e. 
The 6th Geo. II, Chap. 13, which impofes duties on 
foreign rum, ‘fagar and molailes, imported into the co= 
lonies, thews the reafon thus.—‘* Whereas the welfare 
and profperity of your Majefty’s fugar colonies in Ame- 
ri€a, are of the greateft confequence and importance to 
the trade, navigation and ftrenoth of this kingdom 3 aad 
Whereas the planters of the fajd fuga? colonies, have of 
late years fallen under fuch reat difcouragemonts, that they 
are unable to impreve or carry on the fugar trade, upon 
an equal footing with the foreign fugar colonies, without 
fome advantage and. relief be given to them from Great- 
Britain ; for remedy whereof, and for the good and wel- 

fare of your Majetty’s ‘fabjees,”? ‘ge, | 
THE 25th Geo, TI, Chap. 26. and the if Geo. It. 
Chap. 9, which contains 6th Geo, II, Chap. 13, déclare 
that 
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that was injurious to another, and thus to pros 
mote the general welfare. The raifing »a 
revenue thereby was never intended. Thusy 
the King, by his judges in bis courts of 
juftice, impofes fines, which all together 
amount to a confiderable fum, and contri- 
bute to the fupport of government: but 
this is merely a confequence arifing from 
refiriGtions, which only meant to keep peace 
and prevent confufion; and furely a man 
would argue very loofely, who fhould con- 
clude from hence, that the King has .a right 
to levy money in general upon his fubjects 
never did the Briti/h parliament, ull the pe- 
riod above-mentioned, think of impofing 
duties in America; FOR THE PURPOSE OF 
RAISING A REVENUE. Mr. Grenville’s fa- 
gacity firft introduced this language, in the 
preamble to the 4th of Geo, III. Cirenrs 
which has thefe words—‘+ And whereas it is 
juft and neceflary that. A REVENUE BE RAISED 
in youn Majesry’s sAID DOMINIONS IN 
America, for defraying the expences of de- 
fending, protesting, and fecuring the fame: 
We your Majefty’s moft dutiful and loyal 
fubjeéts, THE commons oF Great Bri- 
TAIN, in parliament aflembled, being de- 
firous to make fome provifion in the pre- 


that the faid a& hath, by experience, been found ufefal 


and beneficial, &c. Thefe are all the moft confiderable 
ftatutes relating to the commerce of the colonies ; and. it 
is thought to be utterly unneceflary to add any obferva- 
tions to thefe extraéts, to. prove that they were all intended 
folely as regulations of trade. | 


fent 
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fent {effion of parliament, towards raifing 
the faid revenue in America, have refolved 
to give and grant unto your Majefty the {e- 

‘veral rates and duties herein after mention- 
Ce Jaeae! 
A few months. after came the Stamp-aét, 
which reciting this, proceeds in the fame 
ftrange mode of expreflion, thus— And 
Whereas it is juft and neceflary, that pro- 
vifion be made FoR RAISING A FURTHER 
REVENUE WITHIN your Mayjesty’s pomr- 
NIONS IN AMERICA, towards defraying the 
faid expences, we your Majefty’s moft du- 
tiful and loyal fubjeGis, the Commons oF 
‘Great-Brrrain, &c. Give and GRANT,” 
~&c. as before. 

The laf a&, granting duties upon paper, 
é&e. carefully purfues thefe modern prece- 
dents. ‘The preamble. is, «* Whereas it is 
expedient that a revenue fhould be raifed in 
your Majefty’s dominions in America, for 
making a more certain and adequate provi- 
fion for the defraying the charge of the ad- 
miniftration of juftice, and the fupport of 
civil government in fuch provinces, where 
it fhall be found neceflary ; and towards 
the further defraying the expences of de- 
fending, protecting and fecuring the {aid do- 
minions, we your Majefty’s moft dutiful and 
loyal fubjects, the Commons or Greart- 
Brirain, &c. give and grant,”. &c, as be- 
fore. bins Wei, 

Here we may obferve an authority expreffly 
claimed to impofe duties on thefe colonies; 

not 
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not for the regulation of trade; not for 
the preférvation or promotion of a mutually 
beneficial intercourfe between the feveral con- 
{tituent. parts of the empire, heretofore the 
ole objects of. parliamentary inftitutions ; but 


‘for the, fingle purpofe of levying money upon 
US. 

"This I call. an * innovation; and a moft 
dangerous innovation. It may perhaps be 
objected, that Great-Britain has a right to 
lay what duties fhe pleafes upon her + ex- 
ports, and it makes no difference ta us whe- 
ther they are paid here or there. 

To this I anfwer.. Thefe colonies require 
many things for their ufe,- which the laws 
of Great-Britain prohibit them from getting 
any where but from her. Such are paper 


and glafs. 


* Tt is worthy obfervation how quickly fubfidies, granted 

in forms ufual and accuftomable (though heavy) are borne; 
{uch a power hath. ufe and cuftom. On the other fide, 
what difcontentment and difturbances tubfidies formed on 
new moulds do raife (fuch an inbred hatred novelty doth 
hatch), is. evident. by examples of former times. Lord 
Coke’s 2d inftitute, p.33-- 0 © 

+ Some people, whole) minds feem incapable of uniting 
two. ideas, think that Great-Britain has’ the fame right to 
impofe duties on the exports to thefe colonies, as on thofe 
to Spain and Portugal, &c. Such perfons attend fo much 
to the idea of exportation, that they entirely, drop that of 
the connection between the mother country and her colonies, 
ly Great-Britain had-always claimed and exercifed an au- 
thority .to compel Spain and Portugal to import manufac- 

* cures from her only, the. cafes would be parallel : but as fhe 
- never pretended to fuch a right, they are at libetty to get 
them where they pleafe; and if they chufe to take them 
from her, rather than from other nations, they voluntarily 
confent to pay the dutiesimpofed on them, — 


That. 
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That we may be legally bound to pay any 
general duties on thefe commodities, relative 
to the regulation of trade, 1s granted ; but 
we being obliged by her laws to take them 
from Great-Britain, any fpecial duties im- 
poled on their exportation to us only, with 
antention to raife a revenue from us only, are 
as much faxes upon us, as thofe impofed by 
the Stamp-aét. i 
What is the difference in /ubfance and 
right, whecher the fame fum is raifed upon 
us by the rates mentioned in the Stamp-act, 
on the we of the paper, or by thefe duties, on 
the importation of it. Atis nothing but the 
edition of a former book, with a new title 
Bee ne ay | : } : 
__Suppofe the duties were made payable in 
‘Great- Britain 2 
It fignifies nothing to us, whether they 
are to be paid here or there. Had the Stamp- 
ad dire&ted, that all the paper fhould, be 
landed in Florida, and the duties paid there, 
before it was brought to the Briti/h Colonies, 
would the aét have raifed lef money upon 
us, or have been defy deftrnGive of our 
rights? By no means: for as we were 
under a neceffity of ufing the paper, we fhould 
have been under the neceffity of paying the 
duties. Thus in the prefent cafe, a like e- 
cefity will fubje@ us, if this a@ continues 
in force, to the payment of the duties now 
impofed, "| | 
oe Why 
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Why was the Stamp-aét then fo pernicious 
to. freedom? It did not enact, that every 
man in, the colonies /hould -buy a certain 


quantity, of paper—No:; it only direéted, 


‘that no. infirument of writing fhould be 


valid in law, if, not made on ftamp paper, &c. 
The makers .of that act knew .full well, 


that the confufions that would arife npon 


the difufe of writings -would coMPEL the 


-colonies, to ufe the ftamp. paper, and. there- 


A pee ~~ Ants AS Axon 4 1 
z bg ed ‘mnoled, For this rea- 


PAA CU Pay cae LHALD berry th Seg 
fon the ‘Sianip-ail was ad to be a law an 
WOULD. EXECUTE. ITSELF. For the very 
fame reafon, the laft at of parliament, if at 
is granted to have any force here, will-exe- 
cute itfelf, and will be atended with the very 
fame confequences to American Liberty. | 
Some fperfons perhaps may fay, that this 
act lays us under no neceffity to pay the duties 
mpofed, becanfe we may ourfelves. mannfac- 
‘ture the articles on, which ,they are laid ; 
whereas by the Stamp-a@t no. inftrument_ of 
writing could:be good, unlefs, made on Bri- 
tifh paper, and that too ftamped. a 
Such an objeftion amounts to no, more 
“than this, that the injury refulting to. thefe 
colonies, from the total difufe of Britifh. pa- 
_per_and glafs, will not be fo affiéting as that 
which would have refulted from the total 
difufe of writing among them; for by that 
means even the ftamp-aG might have been 
eluded. Why then was it univerfally deteft- 
ed by them as flavery itfelf? Becaufe it-pre- 
| fented 
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fented to thefe devoted. provinces nething 
but a choice of calamities, imbittered by in- 
‘dignities, each of which it was unworthy of» 
freemen to bear, But is no injury a vio- 
lation of right but the greate# injury? If 
the eluding the payment of the duties impo= 
fed by the Stamp-aét, would have fubjeéted 
us toa more dreadful inconvenience than the 
eluding the payment of thofe impofed by the 
late act; does it therefore follow, that the 
laft is no violation of our rights, though 
it 1s calculated for the fame purpofe that the 
other was; that is, to raife money upon us, 
WITHOUT. OUR, CONSENT? oo 
. This wou'd be making right to confift, not 
inexemption from injury, but from a.certain 
degree of injury. CO eT Aa 4 ot os. 
But-the objectors may further fay, that 
we fhall fuftain no injury at all by the difufe 
of Britifh paper and glafs. We might not, 
if we could naake as much “as. we want, 
But can any man, acquainted with Ameri- 
ca, believe this poffible? I am. told there 
are but two or three gla/-houfés on this 
continent, and but very few paper-mills; 
and fuppofe more fhould be ereéted, a long 
courfe of years muft elapfe, before they can 
be brought to. perfeétion. ‘This continent 
is a country of planters, farmers, and fith- 
ermen; not of manufacturers, The diffi- 
culty of eftablifhing particular manufactures 
in. fuch a country, is almoft infuperable ; 
for one manufaGure is connedted with others 
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in fuch a manner, that it may be faid to be 
impoffible to eftablifh one ortwo without efta- 
blifhing feveral’ others. | ‘The. experience of 
miariy nations may convince us of this truth. 

Jnexpreffible therefore muft be our di- 
firefles in evading the late acts, by the dif 
ufe of Britifh paper and glafs. “Nor will this 
be the extent of our misfortunes, if we ad- 
mit the legality of that ac. 

Great-Britain has prohibited the’ manu. 
fa&uring’ iron and fteel in thefe’ colonies, 
without any objection being made to her 
right of doing it. The like right’ fhe muft 
have to prohibit any other manufacture among 
us. Thus fhe is poffeffed of an ‘undifputed 
precedent on that point. ‘This authority, 
fhe will fay, is founded onthe original in- 
tention of fettling thefe colonies; that is, that 
fhe fhould manufacture for*them, and that 
they fhould fupply her with materials. “The 
equity of this policy, fhe wilt alfo fay, has. 
been univerfally acknowledged by the colo- 
nies, who never have made the teaft ‘objec- 
tion to ftatutes for that purpofe; and will 
further appear by the mutual benefits flowing 
from this ufage, ever fince the fettlement of 
thefe colonies, an earrs 

Our” great advocate, Mr. Prrr, ‘in’ his 
{peeches on the debate concerning the repeal | 
of the Stamp-adt, acknowledged, that Great- 
Britain could reftrain our manufactures. His 
words are thefe—‘* This kingdom, as the 
fupreme governing and legiflative power, has 
always 
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3 3 
always bound the colonies by her regulations 
and refiriétions in trade, in navigation, in 
manufaciures——in every thing except that 
of taking their money out of their. pockets, 
WITHOUT THEIR CONSENT.” Again he 
fays, ‘* We may bind their trade, CONFINE 
THEIR Manuracrures, and exercife every 
power whatever, except that of taking mo- 
ney out of their pockets, wirHour THEIR 
CONSENT. alky. 

Here then, let my. countrymen RousE 
themfelves, and behold. the ruin hanging 
over their heads! If they ONCE admit, that 
Great-Britain may lay duties upon het ex- 
portations to us, for, the purpole of levying 
money onus only, the then will have nothing 
to do, but to lay thofe duties on the articles : 
which fhe prohibits us to manufature—and 
the tragedy of American liberty is . finithed, 
We have. been prohibited from procuring. 
manufactures, in all .cafes, any where but 
from. Great-Britain, (excepting linens, which. 
We are permitted to import dire&ly from 
Ireland ;) we have been prohibited, in. fome. 
cafes, from: manufaéturing for ourfelves; we 
are therefore exactly in the fituation of a, city. 
befieged, which is furrounded by the works 
of the befiegers in, every part but one. If. 
that isclofed up, no ftep can be. taken, duty 
to furrender at. diferetion. If Great-Britain. 
ean order us to come to her for neceflaries 
we want, and can order us to pay what taxes. 
fhe pleafes before we take them away, or; 

| ic 8 ~ when 
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when we have them here, we are.as abject. 
flaves, as Frange and Poland can fhew in 
wooden fhoes, and with uncombed hair.* 
Perhaps the nature of the neceflitics of the 
dependent fiates, caufed by the policy of a 
governing one, for her own benefit, may 
be elucidated by a fa& mentioned in hiftory- 
When the Carthaginians were pofiefied of 
the ifland of Sardinia, they made a decree, 
that the Sardinians fhould not get corn any 
other way than from the Carthaginians. 
Then, by impofing any duties they would, 
they drained from the miferable Sardinians 
any fums they pleafed; and whenever that 
opprefied people made the leaft movement 
to affert their liberty, their tyrants ftarved 
them to death or fubmiffion. This may 
be called the moft perfe&t kind of political 


’ neceffity. 


From what has been faid, I think this un- 
controvertible conclufion may be deduced, 
that when a ruling ftate obliges a dependent 
ftate to take certain commodities from her 
alone, it is implied in the nature of that obli- 
gation; and is eflentially requifite to give it 
the leaft degree of juftice ; and is infeparably 
united with it, in order to preferve any fhare 
of freedom to the dependent ftate’; that thofe 


commodities fhould never be loaded with 
‘ : 


* The peafants of France wear wooden fhoes ; and the 
vaflals of Poland are remarkable for matted hair, which never 
can be combed, . 3 
| duties 








opment - as 
duties for the fole purpofe of levying money 


'- on the dependent ftate. 


_ The place of paying the duties imipofed 
by the late a, appears: to me therefore to 
be totally immaterial. “The fingle queftion 
is, whether the parliament can legally impofe 
duties to be paid dy the people of thefe colo- 
mies, oily FOR THE. SOLE PURPOSE OF RAISING 
A REVENUE, on commodities which fhe. obliges 
us to take from her alone 3, or; in other words, 
whether the parliament can legally take 
money out of our pockets, without our con- 
fent? If they can, our’ boafted liberty is 
but re yi 2 | 
Vow et preterea nihil? 
A found, and nothing elf. 


A. FARMER. 
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Gc gd Rd ool be 
Beloved Countrymen, | 


LAs to find, that my two former let- 
ters to you, have been generally received 
with fo much favour by fuch of you whofe 
fentiments I have “had an opportunity of 
knowing. Covild you look into” my’ heart, 
you. would infiantly perceive an’ ardent af- 
fe€tion for your perfons, a zealous’ attach- 
nent to your interefts, a lively ‘refentment of 
every infult and injury offered’to your ho- 
nour or happinels, and an inflexible refolu- 
tion to aflert your rights, to the utmoft of my 


weak power, to be the only motives that 


have engaged me to,addrefs you. 

IT am no further concerned im any thing 
affecting America, than any one of you; and 
when liberty leaves it, I can quit it’ much 
more conveniently than moft of you: but 
while Divine Providence, that gave me exift- 
ence ina land of freedom, permits my 
head to think, my lips to fpeak, and my 
hand to move, I fhall fo highly and grate. 
fally’ value the bleffing received, as to take 
care that my filence and inaétivity fhall not 
give my implied aflent to any a€t degrading 
my brethren and myfelf from the birthright 

wherewith 
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wherewith heaven itfelf “* hath made us 
ree a 

Sorry I am to learn, that there are fome 
few perfons, fhake their heads with folemn 
motion, and pretend to wonder what can 
be the meaning of thefe letters. ‘+ Great- 
Britain, they fay, is t6o" “powerful to con- 
tend with; fhe is determined to opprefs us; 
it is in vain to fpeak of right on one fide, 
when there is power on the other; when we 
are firong enough to refift, we fhall attempt 
it; but now we are not ftrong enough, and 
Herston we had better be quiet; it figni- 
fies nothing to convince us that our rights 
are invaded; when we cannot defend them ; 
and if we fhould get into riots and tumults 
about the late a@, it will only draw down 
heavier difpleafare upon us.” 

What can fuch men detign? What do 
their grave obfervations amount to, but. this 

—‘ that thefe colonies, totally regardlels 
of their liberties, fhould commit shenn, with 
humble refignation, to. chance, time, and the 
tender mercies of miniffers.” 

Are thefe men ignorant, that ufurpations, 
which might have, been fuccefsfully oppofed 
at firft, acquire ftrength by continuance, and 
thus become, irrefiftible ?) Do they condemn 
the conduét of thefe colonies, concerning the 
Siamp-a&-2 Or have they forgot its fuc- 
cefsful iffue ? _ Ought the colonies at that 


WD°g ts time, 
+ Gal. ve he 
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time, inflead of a€ting as they did, to have 
trufted for relief to the fortuitous events of 
futurity ? oIf it is needlefs ‘+ to fpeak of 
rights” now, it was as needlefs then. If the 
behaviour. of the colonies was prudent and 
glorious then, and fuccefstul too, it will be 
equally prudent and glorious to aét in the 
fame manner now, if our rights are equal- 
ly invaded, and may be as fuccefsful. There- 
fore it becomes neceflary to enquire, whe- 
ther “* our rights are invaded.” To talk 
of ‘‘ defending” them, as if they could be 
no otherwife ‘* defended” than by arms, is 
as much out of the way, as if a man hav- 
ing a choice of feveral roads to reach his 
journey’s end, fhould prefer the worft, for 
no other reafon, than becaufe it is the worft. 
_ As to “riots and tumults,”’ the gentle- 
men who are fo apprehenfive of them, are 
much miftaken, if they think, that grievan- 
ces cannot be redrefled without fuch affitt- 
ance. i 
I will now tell the gentlemen what is 
‘‘ the meaning of thefe letters.” The mean- 
ing of them is, to convince the people of 
thefe colonies, that they are at this moment 
expofed to the moft imminent dangers ; and 
to perfuade them immediately, vigouroufly, 
and unanimoufly, to exert themfelves, in 
the moft firm, but moft peaceable manner, 
for obtaining relief, 

The caufe of liberty is a caufe of too 
much dignity, to be fullied by turbulence 

and 
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and tumult. It ought to be maintained in 
a manner fuitable to her nature. Thofe 
who engage in it, fhould breathe a fedate, 
yet fervent {pirit, animating them to actions 
of prudence, juftice, modefty, bravery, hu- 
manity, and magnanimity. 

To fuch a wonderful degree were the an- 
cient Spartans, as brave and as free a people 
as ever exilted, infpired by this happy tem- 
perature of foul, that rejecting even in their 
battles the ufe of trumpets, and other inftru- 
ments for exciting heat and rage, they march- 
ed up to fcenes of havock and horror, with 
the found of flutes, to the tunes of which 
their fteps kept pace—* exhibiting, as Ply. 
** tarch lays, at once a terrible and delightful 
§* fieht, and—proceeding with a deliberate 
* valour, full of hope and good affurance, 
fas if fome divinity had infenfibly affifted 
$© them.” eee 

I hope, my dear countrymen, that you 
will, in every colony, be upon your guard 
againft thofe who may at any time endea- 
vour to ftir you up, under pretences of pa- 
triotifm, to any meafures difrefpectful to our 
Sovereign and our mother country. Hot, 
rath, diforderly proceedings, injure the re- 
putation of a people as to wifdom, valour 
and virtue, without procuring them the leaf 
benefit. 1 pray God, that he may be pleafed 
to infpire you and your pofterity to the 
dateft ages with that {pirit, of which [| 


have an idea, but find a difficulty to ex-— 


prefs: 
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prefs: to exprefs in the beft manner I can, 
I mean a fpirit that fhall fo guide you, that 
it will be impoffible to determine, whether 
an American’s character is moft diftingutth- 
able for his loyalty ‘to his Sovereign, his 
duty to his mother country, his “love of 
freedom, or his affeCtion for his native foil. 

Every government, at fome time or other, 
falls into wrong meaftres ; thefe may pro- 
ceed from miftake or paffion. But every 
fuch meafure does hot difiolve the obliga. 
tion between the governors and’ the govern- 
ed; the miftake’ may be corrected 5 the paf- 
fon may pafs over. tah’ 

It is the duty of the sauaiieg to endea- 
vour tu rectify the miftake, and appeafe the 
paffion. They have not at firft ‘any other 
right, than to reprefent their grievances, and 
to pray for redrefs, unlefs an emergence’ is 
fo pre {fing as not to allow time for receiv- 
ing an anfwer to their applications, which 
rarely happens, If their applications are dif- 
regarded, then that kind of oppofition be- 
comes juftifiable, which can be made with- 
out breaking the laws, or difturbing the pu- 
blic peace. “This confifts' in the prevention 
of the oppreflors reaping advantage from thei 
oppreffions, and not in their punifhment. 
For experience may teach them what reafon 
did not ; and harth methdéds cannot be pro- 
per, till Hires ones have failed. © 

Tf at length it becomes undoubted, that 
an inveterate refolution is formed, to~ anniht- 

late 
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Jate the liberties of the governed, the Englifh 


hiftory affords frequent.examples. of  refiftance- 


by force. What particular ecumftances will 
in any future cafe. juftify. fuch refiftance, can 
never be afcertained till they happen. | Per- 
haps it_ may. be allowable ,to fay, generally, 
that it never can be juftifiable, until the peo- 
ple are BULLY .coNVINCED,, that any. fur- 
ther fubmiflion will be deftru@ive to their 

happinefs.. | ER it 
When the appeal is, made to the fword, 
highly probable. it is, that the punifhment 
will exceed the offence; and the calamities 
attending on war out-weigh thofe preceding 
it, ‘Vhefe confiderations of juftice and pru- 
dence will. always have great influence with 

good and wife men. fet : 7 
_ To thefe reflections on this fubje&, it re- 
mains to be added, and ought for ever to be 
remembered ; that refiftance in the cafe of 
colonies again{t their mother country, is ex- 
tremely different from the refiftance of a 
people againft their prince... A nation, may 
change their king or race, of kings, and_re- 
taining their ancient form of government, be 
gainers by changing. ‘Thus Great-Britain, 
under the illuftrious houfe of Brunfwick, a 
houfe that feems to flourifh for the happi- 
nefs of mankind, has found a felicity, un- 
known, in the reigns of the Stuarts. But if 
once we are feparated from our mother coun-. 
try, what new form of government fhall we 
accept, or when fhall we find another Bri- 
| tain 

















, the deepeft calamities. 
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| tain to fupply our lofs? Torn from the body 
to which we are united by religion, liberty; 
ia laws, affections, relations, language, and com- 
i” merce, we muft bleed at every vein. 

} In truth, the profperity of thefe provinces 
in is founded in their dependence on Great- 
||| Britain; and:when fhe returns to “ her old 
* good humour, and old good nature,” as 
Lord Clarendon expreffes it, I hope they 
will always efteem it their duty and intereft, 
as it moft certainly will be, to promote her 
| welfare by all the means in their power. _ 

ii We cannot act with too much caution 
i} an our difputes. Anger produces anger; and 
| 





differences that might be accommodated by 
| kind and refpectful behavicur, may by impru- 
dence be changed to an incurable rage, 
_ In quarrels betwen ‘countries, as well as 
in thofe between individuals, when they have 
| rifen to a certain height, the firft caufe of 
| diflention is no longer remembered, the minds 
of the parties being wholly engaged in recol- 
leéting and refenting the mutual expreffions 
A of their diflike. When feuds have reached 
| that fatal point, all confiderations of reafon 
| and equity vanifh; and a blind fury governs, 
or rather confounds all things, A people 
no longer regards their intereft, but the 
gratification of their wrath. ‘The {way of 
the Cleon’s, * and Clodins’s, the defigning 





- * Cleon was a popular firebrand of Athens, and Clo- 
dius of Rome; each of them plunged his country into 


and 
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aiid'deteftable flatterers of the prevaling paffion, 


“becomes confirmed. . 

~~ Wife-and ‘good mien in vain oppdofé the 
‘Storm, aud may think themfelvés fortunate, 
if, endeavouring to preférve their ungrateful 


fellow citizens, they do not ruin themfelves, 
Their prudence will be called bafenefS; their 


‘mModetation, guilt; aiid if theif virtue does 


not lead them to deftruction, as that of maz 
ny other great and excellent perfons has done, 


‘they may furvive, to’ receive from theit éxpi- 
fNe country, the mournful sory of her acs 


knowledsmetit, that their councils, if regard- 


‘ed, ‘Would have faved her. 


+ ; £ 


“ The conftitutional modes oF obtaining’ ré- 


lief are thofe which 1 would with to fee pur- 
fued on the prefent occafion ; that is, by -pe- 
titioning of our affemblies, or, where they 
are not permitted to meet, of the people to 
the powers that cai afford us relieh 
We have an excellent Prince, in whofe 
good. difpofitions towards us we may cons 
fide. We have a generous, fenfible, and hu- 
mane nation, to whom we may apply. ‘They 
imay be deceived ; they may, by artful men, 
be provoked to anger againft us; but I cane 
not yet believe they will be cruel or unjuft ; 
or that their anger will be implacable.” Let 
us behave like dutiful children, who have 
received unmierited blows from a beloved pa- 
tent. Let us complain to our parents, but 
let our complaints {peak at the fame time, the 
language of affliction and veneration. 
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If however, it fhall happen, by an unfor- 


‘tunate courfe of affairs, that our applications 


to his Majefty and the parliament for the 
redrefs, prove ineffectual, let us then take 
another ftep, by, witholding - from Great- 
Britain all the advantages fhe has been ufed 
to receive from us. Then let us try, if our 
ingenuity, induftry, and frugality, will not 
give weight to our remonftrances. -Let us 
all be. united with one-fpirit in one caufe. 
Let us. invent; Jet us work; let us fave; 
let, us at the fame time, keep up our claims, 
and unceafingly repeat our complaints ; but 


above. all, let-us implore the protection of 
that infinite good. and gracious Being,“ by 


‘whom. kings reign, and princes decree 


<r juitice.., ut oh 78H habcoucsiie 
cy toak!, Na defperandum.? . 
Nothing is to be defpaired of. ,_, 
To lene beot ge Ay FAR MEER: 
sits 
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“Beloved Countrymen, 


oN objéation, I hear, has been wide 
£YX apainft what I offered in my fecond let- 
ter, which I would willing] clear't up before 
I proceed, “ ‘There is,” “fay ‘thefe objec- 
tors, “a material” difference between the 
of Stamp- a& and the late aét for laying a 
4 duty on’ paper, &c. that juftifies the con- 
“© dud of ‘thofé who oppofed ‘the former, 
** and yet are willing to fubmit to the lat- 
“ter. The duties,impofed by the Stamp- 
<< act were internal’ taxes, but the prefent 
** are external, which ‘therefore the parlia- 
*¢ ment may have a right to impofe.” 

To'this'T anfwer, with a total denial of the 
power of parliament to lay upon thefe colo- 
nies any tax whatever. 

This point being fo important to this and 
to all fucceeding generations, I with to be 
clearly underftood, 

To the word “ Tax,” I annex that mean- 
ing which the conftitution and hiftory of 
England require to be annexed to it; that 
it is, an impofition on the fubjec for the 
fole purpofe of levying money. 

In the early ages of our monarchy, the 
fervices rendered to the crown, for the ge- 
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neral, good, were perfonal ;* but in progrefs 
of rtume, {uch } inftitutions being found in- 
convenient, certain gifts and grants of their 
own preperty were: made bythe pegple, un- 
der sthe “feveral:names.of: aids, tallages, talks, 
taxes, fubfidies, &c. Thefe were made, ag 
may, be,colle&ed even.from: the names. for 
ublic fervice, ‘upon: need and neceffity,”+ 
all’ thefe fums were levied upon the people 
by virtue of their voluntary gift-{ ‘The 

or Wi th eres “ defign 


»* It ts: very worthy of remark, how watchful our wife 
anceftors were, left thefe fervices fhould be extended be: 
yond the limits-of the Jaw.’ No man was bound to go 
out of the realm to ferve, and therefore even in the con- 
quering reign of Henry V. when,the martial fpirit of the , 
nation was inflamed by fuccefsto a great degree, they {till 
carefully, guarded again{t the, eftablifhment of illegal fer- 
vices, Ba Chief Juftice Cuke’s words are thefe, ‘© When 
this , point .concerning maintainance of wars out of Eng- 


‘and catme.in, queftion, the Commons did make their cons 


tinval claim of their antient freedom and birth-right, as 
in the firft of Henry V. and feyenth of Henry V. &c, the 
Commons made proteft that they were not bonnd to the 
maintainance of war in Scotland, Ireland Calais, France, 
Normandy, or other foreign parts, and caufed their pro- 
telis to be entered into the parliament roll, where they 
yet remain; which, in effect, agreeth with that, which up- 
on the like occafion was made in the. parliament of 2¢ 
BF, 1.% edi Init..p. 528. | yf ake 

t 4. LB. De 26, oak 

t Kege Anglie nihil tale, nifi convecatis primis ordinibus ek 
affentiente populo, fufcipiuat. Phil. Comines. 

Theie gilts entirely depending on the pleafure of the 
donors, were proportioned to the abilities of the feveral 
ranks of people who gave, and were regulated by their 
opinion of the public neceilities. Thus Edward I. had 
in his eleventh year a thirteenth from the laity, a twentieth 
from whe clergy; in his twemty-fecond year, a teath from 

| 5 ok the 
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defign of them was to fupport the national 
honour and intereft. Some of thofe grants 
comprehended duties arifing. from. trade, be- 
ing impofts on merchandizes. Thefe Chief 
Juftice Coke clafies under ‘ fubfidies ”-* and 
*¢ parliamentary aids.” They are alfo called 
$* -cuftoms.” «But whatever. the name was, 
they were always confidered as gifts of the 
people to the crown, to’ be employed for 
public utfes. rc jas ly l} 

~ Commerce was at a low ebb,.and moft 
furprifing inftanees may be produced, how 
little it was attended’ to; for-a fucceffion of 
ages. ‘The terms that have been mention- 


the laity, a Sixth from London,. and other corporate towns, 
half ot their benefices from the clergy 5 in his twenty-third 
year, an cleventh from the barons and others, a tenth from 
the-clergy, and 4 feventh from the burgeffes, &c. , 
. Hume’s Hiftory of England, 
‘The fame difference in the grauts of the feveral ranke, 


is obfervable in other reigns. In the’ famous flatute de. 


tallagio ‘non concedendo, the King enumerates the feveral. 
clafies without whofe confent he and his heirs thould never 
fet or levy any tax, § “ Nullam tallagium vel auxilium, 
“per nos, vel haredes noftros, in regno nofiro ponatur feu 
 levetur, fine voluttate et affinfu archiepifeoporum, epifcopa- 
“run, comitum, baronum, militum, burgenfium, et aliorum ij 
“ berorum de regna noftro.” 34 EB. 1, PTD gah 
Lord Chief Juttice Coke in his comment on thefe words, 
fays, ‘¢ for the quieting of the Commons, and for a pere 
petual and conftant law for ever after, both in this and 
other like cafes, this a&t was made.” « Thefe words are 
plain without feruple ; abfolute without any faving.’ ; 
Py Thi 2 Coke’s Inft. p. 522, 52.3.. 
Little did the venerable judge imagine, that ‘* other 
* like cafes’? would happen, in which the {pirit of this 
law would be defpifed by Englithmen, the poflerity of thefe 
who made it. 1” ate by 
ir As taht: p. 28, 
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ed, and among the reft that of ‘ tax,” had 


obtained, a national, parliamentary meaning, 


drawn. from the principles of the conftitu- 


HOR, ‘long before any Enelifhman, thought 
of regulations of trade <4 by impetng du- 


ties. 

Whenever we {peak of taxes. among Eng- 
lithmen, let'us therefore {peak of them with 
reference to the intentions with which, and 
the principles on which they have been 
eftablifhed.. Fhis will give certainty. to,our 
expreffion, and fafety to our conduct; but 
if when we have in view the liberty of thefe 
colonies, and the influence of; ** taxes jn aid 
without our confent,, we proceed in any 

other courfe, we purfue a Juno* indeed, Dut 
fhall only catch a cloud. , 
An. ‘the national parliamentary fenfe in- 


Site d on, the word ‘ tax” +. was certainly 


‘underftood by the congrefs . at New-York, 
whofe refolves. may be faid to form. the 
Me am, fatisfied 
that the congref{s was of opinion, that noim- 
Roftion: could be legally laid on, the. peo- 
sie e of thefe colonies for the, purpofe. of. le- 


“vying. money, but by themielves or they 


EDR ONE 


bays j ! 
} MT ind ys 


* Thé “goddes of empire, in the heathen mythology. 
“Accotding to’an ‘andient fable, -Ixion purfued her, but fhe 
baie salt ne ‘cloud which fhe threw in ‘his way. by, 

In this fenfe Montefquiew ufes the. word, tax,” tn 


hidyeyieh of Rg te eh vente 4 “ 


iis this renal of Spirit of Laws. °° 
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. The third, fourth, fifth, and fixth, refolves 


are’ thus exprefied. “7! a fae 

III. ‘* That itis infeparably effential tothe 
fredom of a people, and the undoubted right 
of Englifhmen, that ‘no tax be impoled “on 


ryt 


them, but by their own confent, given perfo- 
nally or by their. reprefentatives.” § -/' 
IV. “ That the people of the colonies are 
not, and from their local circumftances Caitnot 
be reprefented in the houfe of commons,’ in 
Greate Britains ties Ttisies vad. beni dip 
V. “ That the only ‘reprefentatives ‘6f the 
people of the colonies, are the perfons’ cho- 
fen therein by themfelves ; and that no tax- 
es ever have been, or can be conftitutionally 
impofed on them, but by their. refpe@ive ‘Ié- 
giflatures.” Bee en Sapna Pet ybci gs 
VI. “ That all fupplies to the crown. be- 
ing free'gifts of the people, it is unreafona- 
ble and inconfiftent with the principles and 
pirit of the Britifh conftitution, for the people 
of Great-Britain to grant to his Majefty the 
property of the colonies.” hes 
Here is’ no diftinétion’ made between. in- 
ternal and external taxes. It is evident 
from the fhort reafoning thrown into’ thefe 
-refolves, that every impofition to grant to 
“* his Majefty the property of the ¢olonies,” 
was thought a ‘* tax;” and . that every 
{uch impofition if laid any other-way..«, but 
with: their confent given “perfonally;! on by 
their reprefentatives,” ‘was. hot. only, “ ‘un- 
; . reafon- 
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* yeafonable, and inconfiftent with the priti- 
‘ ciples and fpirit of the Britifh conftitu- 
‘ tion,” but deftructive ** to the freedom 
‘of a people.” 
This language is clear and important. A 
<¢ tax” means an impofition to raife money. 
Such perfons therefore as {peak of internal 
and external “ taxes,’ I pray may pardon 
me, if I object to that expreffion as applied to 
the privileges and interefts of thefe colonies. 
There may be external and internal impof- 
tions, founded on different principles, and hav- 
ing different tendencies 5 every “ tax” be- 
ing an impofition, tho’ every impofition is 
not a “ tax.” But all * taxes” are founds 
ed on the fame principle, and have the fame 
tendency. ; pee ar 
«© External impofitions for the regulation 
of our trade, do not grant to his Majefty 
the property of the colonies.” They only 
prevent the colonies acquiring property in 


a © 
n 


a 


things not neceflary, and in a manner judged 


to be injurious to the welfare of tlie whele 
empire. But the laft ftatute refpe&ting us, 
«« grants to his Majefty the property of thefe 
‘¢ colonies,” by laying duties on manufac- 
tures of Great-Britain, which they muft také, 
and which he fettled them, in order that they 

fhould. take. | 
What “ tax” can be more “ internal” 
than this? here is money drawn without 
their confent from a fociety, who have con- 
- ftantly 
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ftantly enjoyed a conftitutional mode of raif= 
ing’ all money among themfelves.* ‘The pay: 
ment of this tax they have no poffible me- 
thod of avoiding, as they cannot do without 
the commodities on which it is laid, and 
they cannot manufacture thefe commodities 
themfelves ;* béfides; if this ‘unhappy country 
orsnees tsar Sains Sip SM cfc thould 


“* Te feems to be évident, that Myr. Pitt, in his defence. 
of America, during the debate “concerning the repeal of 
the Stamp-act, by“ ixrernal staxes,’? meant any duties 
SO fur the turpofe. of rai ing’ a revenue; and by external 
Spawesy? meant duties impojed for the ‘regulation of trade.’” 
His..expreflions are thefex—<* Ef the gentleman does not 
underitand the difference between internal and external 
taxes; I cannot help it; but there is a plain diftinétion, 
between taxes. levied: for the putpofes of raifihg a reve- 
hue, and duties impofed for the regulation of trade, for 
the accoatmodation of the fubject; altho’ in the confé- 
quences; “fome! revenue’) might incidentally arife from 
the latter,” , ae e 
-Thefe words were in Mr. Pitt’s reply to Mr. Grenville, 
‘who'faid’ he could not underftand the difference between 
external and internal taxes. But Mr. Pitt, in his firft {peech, 


had made* no fuch diftin&tion 3 and. hig meaning, when * 


hecmentions the diftinGion, appears to be—that by “ ex- 
ternal taxes,” hé ititended impofitions, for the purpofe of 
regulating: the intercourfe of the colonies with others; and 
'y ‘* internal taxes,” he intended impofitions, for the pur- 
pofe of'takine money from them. 1 ae: SN 

Inevery other: part of his fpeéches on that occafion, his 


words confirm .this. conftruétion of his expreffions.. The . 


following extra&s will thew how pofitive and general were 
his aflertioastofour right, fill: 
“Iv 1s MY OPINION THAT THI KINGDOM Has NO 
RIGHT TO LAY A TAX UPON THE coLonrEs.” “THE 
AMERICANS’ AR THE SONS NOT THE BASTARDS OF 
ENctaNnp. ‘Taxation ‘1s NO PARTOF THE GOVERN? 
ING OR LEGISLATIVE PowsR.”’ “* The taxesare a vos 
funtary gift'and grant of the Commons alone, In Tegifs 
we lhe lation 
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fhould be fo lucky as to elude this a@, by 
getting parchment enough to ufe in the 
place of paper, or reviving the ancient me- 
thod of writing on wax and bark, and by 


lation the three eftates of the realm are alike concerned, 
but the concurrence of the peers and the crown to a tax, 


is only necefiary to.clofe with the form of alaw, The gift. 


and grant is of the Commons alone.” «* The diftin@tion 
between Jegiflation and taxation is effentially neceflary to 
liberty.”” ‘* The commons of America reprefented in their 
Several affimblies have ever been in poffefion of the exercife of 


this, their conftititional right, of giving and granting their: 
own monty. They would have been flaves, if they. had not: 
enjoyed it.” ‘* The idea of a virtual reprefentation of: 


America in ‘this houfe, is the moft contemptible idea 
that ever entered into the head of man.. It does not de- 
ferve a ferious rgfutation.” 


He aftrwards -thews the unreafonablenefs of Great- 
: ' 


Britain taxing America, thus—‘* When I had the ho-« 
nonur of ferving his Majefty, I availed myfelf of the 
means of information, which I derived from’ my office : 


I fpeak therefore from knowledge. My materials were. 
pre Brou sae of NV 
good, I was at pains to collet, to digeft, to confider . 


them: and I will be bold to affirm, that the profit to Great- 
Britain from the trade of the colonies, thro’ all its branches, 
is tavo millons.ayears This is the fund that carried you tris 
umphantly thro’ the laff war. ‘Che eftates that were rent- 


ed at two thoufand pounds a year, threefcore years ago, 


are at three thoufand pounds at prefent. Thofe eftates 
fold then from fifteen to eighteen years purchafe; the 
fame may be now fold for thirty. YOUOwWETHIS TO 
AMERICA, THIS iS THE PRICE THAT AMERICA 


PAYS YOU FOR, HER PROTECTION,” —2—« Lodare _ 


not fay how much higher thefe profits may be augment 
ed.” —‘* Upon the whole, I will beg leave to tell the 


houfe what’ is’ ‘really my opinion: it is, rHaT THE 4 


STAMP—ACT BE REPEALED ABSOLUTELY, TOTALLY, AND 
JIMMEDLATELY. That the reafon for the repeal be afa 
fioned* becaufe it was founded on an erroneous — prine 


nae “Seat 


invent= - 
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inventing fomething to ferve inftead of elafs, 
her ingenuity would ftand her in little ftead; 
for then the parliament would have nothing 
to do, but to prohibit manufaftures, or to 
lay a tax on hats and woollen cloths, which 
they have already prohibited the colonies 
from fupplying each other with; or on in- 
firuments and tools of fteel and iron, which 
they have prohibited the provincials from 
manufacturing at all.* And then what little 
gold and filver they have, muft be torn 
from their hands, or they will not be able 
in a thort time, to get an axe { for cutting 
their firewood, nor a plough for raifing their 
food. In what refpeét therefore, | beg 
Jeave to afk, is the late aét preferable to the 
Stamp-adt, or more confiftent with the li- 
berties of the colonies? ‘ I regard them 
** both with equal apprehenfion, and think 





* “ And that pig and bar iron made in his Majefty’s 
colonies in America may be further manufaétured -in this 
kingdom, be it further enacted by the authority aforefaid, 
that from and after the twenty-fourth day of June, 1750, 
no mill or other engine for fliting or rolling of iron, 
cr any plaiting forge to work with a tilt hammer, or 
any furnace for making fteel, fhall be ere&ed, or after 
fuch erection continued, in any of his Majetiy’s colonies 
in America.” 3 Geo. II. chap. a9. fed. 9. 

t Though thefe particulars are mentioned as being fo ab- 
folutely neceffary, yet perhaps they arz not more fo than 
glafs, in our fevere winters, to keep out the cold, from our 
houfes; orthan papes, without which fuch inexpreflible 
confufion muft enfue, ~ 
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“‘ they ought to be in. the fame mannet. 


“4 oppofed. 





“ Habemus quidem fenatus confultum— 
tanquam gladiumin vagina repoftt atum.”” 
We have a ftatute like a {word in the 

fcabbard. 


A FARMER, 


Thon Oe ieee 


Beloved Countrymen, 


j Bacai siete the objeétion to the late ad, 
impofing duties upon paper, &c. might 
have been fafely refted on the arguments 
drawn from the univerfal condudt of parlia- 
ments and minifters, from the firft exiftence 
of thefe colonies, to the adminiftration of Mr. 
Grenville. 

What but the indifputable, the acknow- 
ledged exclufive right of the colonies to tax 
Hien telest could be the reafon, that in this 
long period of more than one hundred and 


fifty years, no ftatute was ever pafled for the 
fole 
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fole purpofe of raifing a revenue on the co- 
lonies ? And how clear, how cogent muft 
that reafon be, to which every parliament 
and every minifter, for fo longa time, fub- 
mitted, without a fingle attempt to inno- 
vate fi brow Sauk ath 

England in part of that courfe of years, 
and Great-Britain in other parts, was enga- 
ged in fierée and expenfive wars; troubled 
with fome tumultuous and bold parliaments ; 
governed by many daring and wicked mini- 
fiers ; yet none of them ever ventured to 
touch the PALLADIUM or American 
LIBERTY. Ambition, avarice, faction, ty- 
ranny, all\ revered it. “Whenever it was ne- 
ceflary to raife money on the colonies, the 


requifitions of the crown were made, and- 


dutifully complied with. The parliament 
from time to time regulated their trade, -and 
that of the reft of the empire, to preferve 
their dependencies, and the. connection of the 
whole tn good order. i i i 
The people of Great-Britain, in fupport of 
their privileges, boaft much of their antiqui- 
ty. Yet it may well be queftioned, if there 
is a fingle privilege of a Britith fubject. fup- 
ported by longer, more folemn, or more un- 
interrupted teftimony, than the exclufive right 
of taxation in thefe colonies. The people of 
Great-Britain confider that kingdom as the 
fovereign of thele colonies, and would now 
annex to that fovereignty a prerogative. ne- 
ver 
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ver heard of before. How would they bear 
this, was the cafe their own ? What would 
they think of a new prerogative claimed by 
the crown? We may guefs what their con- 
duét would be, from the tranfports of paffion 
into which they fell about the late embargo, 
laid to relieve the moft emergent neceflities 
of ftate, admitting cf no delay; and for 
which there were numerous precedents. Let 
our liberties be treated with the fame ten- 
dernefs, and it is all we defire. 

Explicit as the condu& of parliaments, for 
fo many ages, is, to prove that no money 
can be levied on thefe colonies by parlia- 
ment, for the purpofe of raifing a revenue; 
yet it 1s not the only evidence in our fa- 
Vour. 

Every one of the moft material arguments 
againft the legality of the Stamp-aét operates 
with equal force againft the aé now object- 
ed to ; but as they are well known, it feems 
unneceflary to repeat them here. | 

This general one only fhall be confidered 
at preferit. That though thefe colonies are 
dependent on Great-Britain, and though the 
has a legal power to make laws for pre- 
ferving that dependence ; yet it is not ne- 
ceflary for this purpofe, nor effential to the 
relation between a mother country and her 
colonies, as was eagerly contended by the 
advocates for the Stamp-a&, that the fhould 


raife money upon them without their con- 


fent. 


Colonies 
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Colonies were formerly planted by war- 
like nations, to keep their enemies in awe; 
to relieve their country overburthened with 
inhabitants ; or to difcharge a number of 


difcontented and troublefome citizens. But. 


in more modern ages, the fpirit of violence 
being in fome meafure, if the expreffion may 
be allowed, fheathed in ‘commerce, colonies 
have been fettled- by the nations of Europe 


for the purpofes of trade. 'Thefe purpofes. 


were to be attained by the colonies raifing 
for their mother country thofe things which 
the did not produce herfelf; and by fupply- 
ing themfelves from her with things they 


wanted, ‘Thefe were the national objects in. 
the commencement of our colonies, and have . 


been uniformly fo in their promotion. 

To anfwer thefe grand purpofes, perfect 
liberty was known to be neceflary ; all hi- 
ftory proving that trade and freedom are 


nearly related to each other. By a due res. 
gard to this wife and juft plan, the infant co- - 


lonies, expofed in the unknown climates and 


unexplored wilderneffes of this ney world, . 


lived, grew and flourithed, 

_ The parent country, with undeviating pru- 
dence and virtue, attentive to the firft prin- 
ciples of colonization, drew to herfelf the 
benefits fhe might reafonably expe, and 
preferved to her children’ the bleffings on 
which thofe benefits were founded. She made 


laws obliging her colonies to Cane tacit 
roel "EC aae all. 
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all thofe produéts which fhe wanted foi her 


own ufe ; and all thofe raw materials which 
fhe chofe herfelf to work up. Befides this 


reftriction, fhe forbad them to procure ma- 


nufactures from any other part of the globe 5 
or even the products of European countries, 


which alone could rival her, without being 


firit brought to her. In fhort, by a variety 
of laws, fhe regulated their trade in fuch 
a manner, as fhe thought moft conducive to 
their mutual advantage and her own. wel- 
fare’ A power was referved to the crown 


of repealing any laws that fhould be enaéted. ° 


The executive authority of government was 
all lodged in the crown and its reprefentas 
tives ; and an appeal was fecured to the 
crown from all judgments in the admini- 
ftration of juftice, 3 
For all thefe powers eftablithed by the 
mother country over the colonies; for all 
thefe immenfe emoluments derived by her 


from them ; for all their difficulties and di-. 


firefles in fixing themfelves, what was the 
recompenfe made them? A communication 
of her rights in general, and particularly of 
that great one, the foundation of all the 


reft—that their property, acquired with fo 


much pain and hazard, fhould -not be dif- 
pofed of by * any one but themfelyes-— 


* The power of taxing themfelves, was the privileges 


of which the Englifh were, with reafon, particularly jealous. 
Hume’s hift. of England. 
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or, to uf the beautiful and emphatic lan- 
guage of the facred fcriptures, “ that they 
fhould fit every man under his vine, and 
under his is tree, and none fhould make 
them afraid.’ 

Can any a of candour and knowledge 
deny that. thefe inftitutions form. an affis 
nity between Great-Britain and her colonies, 
that fiufficiently fecures their dependence up- 
on her? or that for her to levy taxes up- 
on them, is to reverfe the nature of things? 
or that fhe can purfue fuch a meafure, with- 
out reducing them toa ftate of vaflalage ? 

If any perfon cannot conceive the fupres 


macy of Great-Britain to exift, without the. 


power of laying taxes to levy money upon 
‘us, the hiftory of the colonies of Great- 
Britain fince their fettlement will prove the 
contrary. He will there find the amazing 
advantages arifing to her from them the 
conftant exercife of her fupremacy———and 
their filial fubmiffion to it, without a fingle 
rebellion, or even the thought of one, from 
the firft emigration to this moment——~and 
ail thefe things have happened,’ saree an 
inftance of Great-Britain laying taxes to levy 
money upon them. 

How many Britifh authors * have remon- 
ftrated that the pe aus wealth, power, and 
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glory 
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* It has been faid in the Houfe of Commons, when com- 


plaints have been made of the decay of trade to any 
. . ry 
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i glory of their country, are founded on thefe 
Biel colonies ? As conftantly as ftreams tend to 


a ae ay 





tt the ocean, have they been pouring the fruits 
He of all their) Jabours into their’ mother’s lap. 
hie Good.Heaven! ‘And. fhall a’ total oblivion of 
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il of Europe, ‘* That fuch things were not worth regard, as 
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ia Great-Britain was poflelt of colonies that could confume 
mii ill more of her manufactures than fhe was able to fupply them 
Bt with.” vy. 
[ i ‘* As the cafe now ftands, we fhall fhew that, the plan- 
] i tations,are a {pring of wealth to this. nation, that they 
NS i work far us, that their. treafure centres all here, and that 
i the Jaws have tied, them, faft..enongh to us; fo that it 
| il mofts be, through..our,..own.. fault and mifmanagement, if 
. i they become. independent)of ngland.” 
oe iil suigng _ Davenant. on the plantat. trade, 
ke I il “« It is! better that the iflands fhould be fupplied from 
‘4 i} i) the, nothern;colonies,.than, from. England, for this reafon ; 
Ait the provifions we might fend to Barbadoes, Jamiaca, &c. 
a i] would be unimproved produ& of the earth, as grain ofall 
hy il kinds, ot fuch produét where there is little got. by the im- 
5 il provement, as omalt, alt, beef, and, pork; indeed the, ex- 
i ii portation of falt fith thither would be more Ag VantSBARaS 
ei but the goods which we fend to the northern colonies, 
| ii arefuch, »who‘e improvement may be juflly, faid,,one with 
ai il another to be near four filths of the value of the whole 
my iit commodity, as apparel, houthold furniture, and many other 
4 i thingbeso., a Dai A Hedrk-ee AP oats oped Ged eed oot 
‘ il », t*New-England is the, moft prejudicial plantation, to the 
r ! kingdom of England; and yet, to do mght to, that moft 
| il induftrious English. colony, L mot confefs,. that though 
| we llofe by their unlimited trade with other foreign plan- : 
il tations; yet. we) are very, great. gainers. by.,theay direct 
itil trade:to \and from, Old, England. Our) yearly. exporta- | 
Yaa _otions: of Englifh manufaétures,.. malt and other goods, from | 
Hi whence: thither, amouynting,,..iny my, opinion, ,, to ten. times 
HH ~ the values of; what, is imported from,thence3; which calcu- 
Bit il lations Tjdoonot make at,random, but upon, mature con- 
ai) fideration, and peradventure,. upon) as. much experience in 
Tih thisy'very trade, as any other pexfon, will: pretend tos. and 
Bit il therefore, wheneyer)seformation of our dasclicntore in 
' Hi wahh sh}, FO] hee: hij ) soar d nny ) fe “fl iene) . trade 
Kt 
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former ;tendernefles and bleffings be. fpread 
over, the, minds of a wife people, by the for- 
did acts; of intriguing men, who covering 
theirfelth projects under pretences of pub- 
Tic good, firft enrage their countrymen in- 
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MRVUST NITY 
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blirea fisit 


“trade with ‘that people fhall be thought on, it will, in 
my poor judgment, yequire great tenaernefs, and very fe- 
tious’ circem{pection.” > 

yore I8ED ONS Ste Jofiah Child’s difcourfe on trade. 
“Our ’ plantations fpend! moftly our Englifh manufac- 
“tures, and thofe of all forts ‘almot imaginable, in® egre- 
“gious “quantities, and employ ‘fear two-thirds of all our 
Englith thipping; fo that we have’‘more: people in Eng- 


29 


land by feafon of our plantations in America. 
Row balidaqur 3d vee Re 


. . Idem. * 
“Sir Jofiah “Child fays, ‘in aother “part of ‘his: work, 
6 that nét smdre than, fifty families are maintained in 
“England by the refining of fugary’?” From whence, and 
from What? Davenant fays, “it is plain,” that! the advan- 
tages Hete faid td be derived from ‘the: plantations. by 
England,‘ mu be meant chiefly of the continental colo- 
eoealos. Hisdizo tal die athiatat ‘ 
ee Do qhat faim up’ my wholé remarks on our American 
“colonies, with’ this obfervation, that as they are avcer- 
‘tain ‘annual tevenue of feveral millions flerling to their 
mother country, they ought carefully to be protected; duly 
“encoutaged, and every opportunity that ‘prefents im- 
“proved for théir increafment and advantage, as every one 
“they'can poflibly reap, mutt at! leaft retarn-to us) with«in- 
Sete ieee Ck F308 TM, SAE PAeRwals Tues nercared. 0% 
ite We may fafely ‘advance, that our trade and naviga- 
tion “aré greatly increafed by our colonics, and that they 
really até a fottree of treafure 4nd aaval power to this 
kingdom,’ fince they work for us, and’ their (treafurer cen- 
‘tres here.” Before their fettlement; our manufactures owere 
‘few, and’ thofe’ but indifferent’; - the number: of Bng- 


lifh ‘ihefchants very’ fmali, and’ the’ whole tipping ob the | 


nation mich’ inferior’ to what new belongs’ to*the no- 
ther’ Solonies only? ‘Thefe are’ certain - facts. »» Buricfince 
their eftablifhment, our conditiqn has altered for the bet- 


ter, almoft to a degree beyond credibility. Our ma- 
nutactures 
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to a frenzy of paffion, and then advance their 
ie ! own influence and. intereft, by gratifying that 
; | paffion, which they ,themfelves have barely 
EXCHEG ! ao. Y 
Hitherto ,Great-Britain. bas been  content- 
ed with her profperity... Moderation has been 
the 























nufaCtures are prodigioufly encreafed, chiefly by. the de- 
mand for them in the plintations, where they at leaft 









































c i take off one half, and ‘upply us with many valuable 
Hi commodities for ‘exportation, which is as great.an emo- 
| lument to the mother kingdom, as to the plantations 
E | il themfelves.”’ 

y He lil! Poftlethwayt’s univerfal dict, of trade and commerce. 

1 | “Mott of the nations of Europe have interfered with 
as I i us more or lefs, in divers of our ftaple manufactures, 
a) within half a century, not only, in our woollen, but in 
al il our lead and tin manufactures, as’ well as our. fifheries.” 
a il “The inhabitants of our colonies, by carrying on a 


i trade with their foreign neighbours, do not, only .occa- 
fion a greater quantity of the goods and merchandizes 
= of Europe being fent from hence to them, and a greater 
quantity of the product of America to be fent from them 
il thither, which would otherways be carried from and 
sl brought to Europe by foreigners, but an increafe of the 
| féamen and~ navigation in thofe parts, which is of great 
° flrength and fecurity, as well as of great advantage to 
mi our plantations in general, And though fome of our 

‘ee colonies» are not “only for preventing the importations 
ih of all’ goods of the fame fpecies they produce, but fuf- 
Hit | - fer particular planters to keep great rans of land in their 
| poflefiion uncultivated with defign to prevent new fet- 

l | tlements, whereby they imagine the pric¢es of their com- 
| modities: may be affected ; yet if it be confider’d, that 
the markets of Great-Britain depend on the markets of 

Vi | all Evrope’ in general, and that the European markets 
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| in “feteral depend on the proportion between the an-. 
| nual ¢onfumption and the whole quantity of each f{pe- 
I evés annually produced by all nations ; it muft follow 
that“whether we! or foreigners are the producers, car- 
B. ere riers, 


ih | 
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the rule of her conduct, But now, a gene- 
rous and humane people, that fo often has 
protected the liberty of ftrangers, is inflamed 
into an attempt to tear a privilege from her 


f e Sere = . 1 ear 
own children, which if executed, mut in 


their opinion fink them into flaves : and for 
what? 


riers, importers, and exporters of American produce, 
yet their refpettive prices in each colony (the diffe- 
rence of freight, cuftems and importtations confidered) 
will always bear” preportion to the general confump- 
tion of the whole quantity“ef each fort, produced in 
all colonies, and in ali parts, allowing only. for the 
ufual contingencies, “that trade and commerce, agricul- 
ture and manufactures are liable to in all countries,” 

a Idem. 

‘* Tt is certain, that from the very time Sir. Walter 
Raleigh the father of our Englith colonies, and his affo- 
ciates, firft projefied thefe ettablifhments, there have been 
perfons who have found an intereft, in mifreprefenting, 
or leffening the value of them.—The attempts were cal- 
led chimerrcal. and dangerous, Afterwards many malig- 
nant fugeeftions were made, about facrificing » fo many 
Englithmen tothe obftinate defire of fetiling colonies in 
countries whrch then produced very little advantage, 
But as thefe difficulties were gradually furmounted, thofe 
complaints vanished. No fooner were thefe lamentations 
over, but others arofe in their ftead; when it could be no 
longer faid, that the colonies were ufelefs, it was alledged 
that they were not ufeful’ enough to their mother country 5 
that while we were loaded with taxes, they were abfo- 
lutely free; that the planters lived like princes, when. the 
inhabitants of England laboured hard -for a tolerable. fub- 
fiftéice???" ‘ ; Pee Idem, 

‘* Before the fettlement of thefe colonies.” fays .Pofile- 
thwayt, “ our manufactures were few, and thofe but indif- 
ferent. In thofe days we had not only Gur. naval ftores, 
but our thips from our neighbours, Germany. furnifhed us 
with all things made of metal, even to nails. Wine, .paper,. 
linens, and’ a thoufand other things came from Franee, 
Portugal fupplied us with fugar; all the products of America 

were 
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a PF. z Tha 


what? Fora pernicious power, not necef- 
fary,to her, as her, own experience may 
convirice her 3, but horribly dreadful and de- 
teftable to them. — Pas ; 

“Tt feems extremely probable, that when 
cool, difpaffionate pofterity fhall confider the 


afiectionate 


were poured into’ us from Spain ; and: the! Venetians ‘and 
Genoefe retailed to us. the commodities:of the Eaft-Indies, 
sit their own price.” pov , 

“© Eftebeakked, whether :foreignerse for what goods ‘they 
take of us)’ do not pay on that’ confumptiona great portion of 
Our tixes!? It isadmited they do.” um did oA] 

Poftlethwait’s Great Britain’s trae fyfieme 
«& Tf we ate afraid) that one day or other the: colonies 


wit) revolt; and-fet. up: for! themfelves,:'as»fomefeem to 


apprehend, "let us not driveothem® toiva bneceflity to fee} 
themfelves independent of us; as they will do, the mo- 
ment they perceive that they can bes fupphied swith all 
things ‘from within’ themfelves, and edoyonoe»need:! our 
afittance. If we would keep them fil dependents wpon 
‘their mother country, and in fome refpedtsd fubfervient 
tor thei views and welfare, letous makecit their: infereft 
always to be fo.?? ‘Tuckercn trade.» 
«Our colonies, while they have Enghth- bloodsin their 
veins, and havelrelations in England; and while they can 
get by trading with us, the ftronger and: greater they grow, 
the mote this crown and kingdom willget bys thems .and 
nothing but fuch an arbitrary power as fhall make them 
defperate can bring them torrebel.” 1 endx x04 
96 Davenant on the plantation trade. 
“©The northern colonies are not uponthe fame foot- 
ing as thefe of the: fouth ; and havinga worfe foil to im- 
prove, they mutt’ find the recompence fome other «way, 
-4vhich only cam be in’ property and o\dominton:;') upon 
Aahieh! f{core, “any innovations in the “form of govern- 
oysentothere, fhould be cautioufly examined, tor fear of 
“entering upon meafares, by which the tinduftry ofthe ime 
“abitants may be quite difcouraged. Tis always unfor- 
tunate for a people, either by confent or upon compul- 
fion, to depart from their primitive inftitutions ee 
thple 
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aiteCtionate intercourfe, the reciprocal bene- 
fits, and the unfufpecting confidence, | that 
have fubfifted between thefe colonies and 
. COI9GO RY * LINO fon 1B OT VV qR! 
their parent county, for fuch’ a Jen th. of 
time, they will execrate with the. bittdréft 
curfes the infamous memory of thofe men, 
* mek ual baud, »WDOle 
thofe fundamentals, by which they were firft united to- 
gether.” Idem. 

“ All wife’ fates will well confider how to preferve the 
advantages -arifing. from» colonies, and avoid. the. evils. 
And I conceive that there can be but two Ways, in)nature 
to hinder: them from» throwing off their dependence >. one 
to. keep it out of their power, and. the other out. of their 
will. he firft muft be by force; and. the latter by, ufing 
them well,oand>keeping :them:-employed sin fach produc- 
tions, and imaking fuch»-manutaétures, as. will fupport 
themfelves and: families comfortably, and procure, them 
wealth too, and :at leaft not»prejudice their mother. couns 
try. i? Gobo Tine wed Ps ey 10 FA { Souloteelits 

Force canuneverbe: ufed effectually to anfwer the,.end, 
without deftroying the colonies theméelves, . Liberty, and 
encouragement are neceflary to. carry people | thithery;and 
to keep ‘them: together when they are there; and violence 
will hinder both. Any) body of troops. -contiderable 
enough itorawe ‘them, and keep them in fubjeCtion ...an- 
der the direction :too of a «needy governor, often. fent 
thither to.make:his) fortune, and at fuch ‘a.diftance from 
any! application: for. redrefs, will foon  put.anend.to. all 
planting, ‘and ‘leave. the country. to. the foldiers alone, 
and if'iti didnot; would eat up all the, profit. of the .co- 
Jony, For this reafon arbitrary countries have, not been 
equally: fuecedsful' sin planting colonies with free ones 5 
and what they:have’done:in» that kind, has either: been 
by force <atoa vaft: expence, or oby- ideparting: from...the 
nature. of their government, and giving: fuch » privileges 
to planters: asc weren denied to: their other. fubjests.... And 
I dare fay, «that a few prudent» daws,.and..a little: prue 
dent conduct, would fon give us far the greateft..thare 
@f the oriches vof all America, perhaps: drive many..of 
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whofe peftilential ambition, unneceffurily, 
wantonly, firft opened the fources of civil 
difeord between them; firft turned their love 
into jealonfy ; and firft taught thefe pro- 
vinces, filled with grief and anxiety, to en- 
qin 

‘© Mens ubi materna eff 2” 

Where is maternal affection ? 


A®* KAR MER. 


other nations out of it, or into our colonies for fhel- 


~fer. 


There are fo many exigences in alt fates, fo many 
foreign wars and domeftic difturbances, that thefe colo- 
nies can never want opportunities, if they watch for them, 
to do what they. fhall find their intereft to do 3; and 
therefore we ought to take all the precautions in our 
power, that it fhall never be their intereft to a&t againft 
that of their native country ; an evil which can no 
otherways be averted, than by keeping them fully em- 
ployed in fuch trades as will increafe their own, as well 
as our wealth ; for it much to be feared, if we do not 
find employment for them, they may find it for use The 
intereft of the mother country is always to keep them de- 
pendent, and fo employed; and it requires all her ad- 
drefs to do it 3 and it is certainly more eafily and ef- 
fectually done by gentle and infenfible methods, than. by 
power alone, Cato’s letters. — 


Ber tT aR 
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Beloved Countrymen, - aap: 
T may perhaps be objected againft the ar- 
guments that have,.been. offered to the 
public concerning the legal power of the 
parliament, that it has always exercifed the 
power of impofing duties for the purpofes 
of raifing a revenue on the produCions of 
thefe colonies carried to Great-Britain, which 
may be called a tax on them. To this. I 
anifwer ; that is‘no more a violation of the 
rights of the colonies, .than their being or- 
dered *to‘carry certain of their productions to 
Great-Britain, which, is no violation at all; 
it beingimplied in the relation between them, 
that the’colonies fhould not carry fuch com- 
modities to other nations, as fhould, enable 


them to interfere with the mother country. 


The duties impofed on thefe commodities 
when brought to her, are only a confequence 
of her paternal right; and if the point is 
thoroughly examined, will be found to be 
laid on the people of the mother country, 
and not at all dangerous to the liberties of 
the colonies. Whatever thefe duties are, 
they muft proportionably raife the price of 
the goods, and confequently the duties mutt be 
paid by the confumers. In this light they were 
confidered by the parliament in the 25 Char. 
If. Chap. 7, fec. 2. which fays, that the pro- 

H ductions 
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ductions of the plantations were carried from 
one to another free from all cuftoms, “while 
** the fubjects of this your kingdom of Eng- 
‘“* land have paid great cuftoms and impo- 
‘* fitions for what of them had been {pent 
«¢ here, &c,”’ Such duties therefore can ne- 
ver be injurious to the liberties of the colo- 

nies. 
It * may, perhaps, be further objected, 
‘* that it being granted that the ftatutes made 
; ‘66 for 
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i a¢ If any one fhould obferve, that no opppofition has 
iil « been made to the legality of the 4th Geo. III, ch. 13. 
Hi ‘ which is the firt 2& of parliament that ever impoled 
* duties on the importations in America, for the exprefs 
‘ purpofe of raifing a revenue there, I anfwer, firft, that 
“ though that aét exprefsly mentions the raifing a revenue 
‘ in America, yet it feems that it had as much in view, 
‘¢ the improving and fecuring the trade between the fame 
*< and Great Britain,” ‘ which words are part of its title, 
* and the preamble fays, ** Whereas it is expedient that 
Pani “* new provifions and regulations fhould be eftablithed for 

ai «* improving the revenue of this kingdom, and for extend- 
ant ** ing and fecuring the navigation and commerce between 
aii << Great Britarn and your Majetty’s ‘dominions in Almerica, 
a lll « which, by the peace, have been fo happily extended and 
“© enlarged, &c.’’ * Secondly, all the duties mentioned in 
< that act, are impofed folely on the productions and manv- 
HA <« factures of foreign countries, and mot a fingle duty laid 
<-en any produdtion or manufacture of our mother country. 
« Thirdly, the authority of the provincial affemblies js not 
«¢ therein fo plainly atvacked, as by the lat a@, which 
« makes provifion for defraying the charges of theadmini- 
« tion of juftice, and the fupport of civil government. 
« 4thly, That it being doubtful whether the intention of 
« the ath Geo. IDL. ch. 15, was not as much to regulate 
© trade as to raife a revenue, the minds of the people here 
€ 
€ 
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were wholly engroffed by the terror of the Stamp-aa, 

then impending over them, about the intention of which : 
iE | trey could be in no doubt,’ a 
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{: PATER VI. ie} 
for regulating trade are binding upon us, 
«© it will be difficult for any perfons but the 
<< makers of the laws to determine, which 
«© of them are made for the regulating of 
¢« trade, and which for railing a revenues 
‘© and that from hence may arife confufion,”’ 

To this I anfwer, that the objection is of 
no force in the prefent cafe, or fuch as re- 
{emble it, becaufe the act now in queftion 
is formed exprefsly for the fole purpofe of 
raifing a revenue. | 

However, fuppofing the defign of the par- 
liament had not been expreffed, the objec- 
tion feems to me of no weight, with regard 
to the influence, which thofe who may make 
it, might expect it ought to have on the 
conduét of the colonies.” 

It is true, that impofitions for raifing a 
revenue, may be hereafter called regulations 
of trade, but names will not change the na- 
ture of things. Indeed we ought firmly to 
believe, what is an undoubted truth, confirm- 
ed by the unhappy experience of many ftates 

heretofore free, that unlefs the moft watch- 
raubo radio ano 3 5 eee ie ful 


Ars} 


rem ‘Thefe reafons fo far diftinguifhed 4th Geo. If. ch. 155 
€ from the laft a@, that it is not to be wondered at, that 
© the firft fhould have been fabmitted to, though the laf 
© fhould excite the moft univerfal and fpirited oppofition. 
« For this will be found on the ftriéteft examination to be, 
« in the principle on which itis founded, and in the con- 
« fequences that mult attend it, if pofible, more deftructive 
« than the Stamp-aét. It is, to fpeak plainly, @ prodigy in 


« our laws, not having one Britifh feature.” 
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rh ful attention be exerted, a new fervitude 
I may be flipped upon us under the fanéion 
of ufual and refpectable terms. | 

Thus the Cefars ruined Roman liberty, 
under the titles of tribunical and dictatorial 
authorities,“—~old and venerable dignities, 
known in the moft flourifhing times of free- 
dom. In imitation of the fame policy, James 
IT. when he meant to eftablith popery, talk- 
ed of liberty of confcience, the moft facred 
of all liberties ; and had thereby almoft de- 
ceived the diffenters into deftruGion, 

All artful rulers, who ftrive to extend their 
own power beyond its juft limits, endeavour 
to give to their attempts, as much femblance 
of legality as poflible. Thofe who fucceed 
them may venture to go a little farther ; for 
each new encroachment will be ftrengthened 
by a former, » « That which is now {upport- 
“‘ ed by examples, growing old, will be- 
come an example itfelf,” and thus fupport 
freth ufurpations. 

A free people, therefore, can never be 
at too quick in obferving, nor too firm in op- 
oa poling the beginnings of alterations, either 
| | | in form or reality, refpecting in{titutions 

7) formed for their fecurity. The firft leads 
be to the Jaft; on the other hand nothing is 
i _ more Certain, than that forms of liberty may 
ih be retained, when the fubfance is gone. In 
government 
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government as well as in religion, ‘°** the let- 
** ter killeth, but the fpirit giveth life,” 

I will beg leave to enforce this remark by 
a few inftances. The crown, by the confti- 
tution, has the prerogative of creating peers; 
the exiftence of that order in due number 
and dignity, is effential to the conftitution ; 
and if the crown did not exercife that pre- 
togative, the peerage muft have long fince 
decreafed fo much, as to have loft'its proper 
influence. Suppofe a prince for fome unjuft 
purpofes, fhould' from time to time advance 
many needy profligate wretches, to that 
rank, that all the independance of the houfe 
of Lords fhould be deftroyed, there would 
then be a manifeft violation of the conftitu- 
tion, under the appearance of ufing legal pre- 
rogative. 

The houfe of Commons claim the privi- 
lege of forming all money-bills, and will 
not fuffer either of the other branches of the 
legiflature to add to or alter them 3; contend- 
ing that their power, fimply extends to an 
acceptance or rejection of them. This privi- 
lege appears to be juft; but under pretence 
of this juft privilege, the houfe of Commons 
has claimed a licence of tacking to money 
bills, claufes relating many things of a total- 
ly different kind, and have thus forced them, 
in a manner, on the crown and lords. This 
deems to be an abufe of that privilege, and 
it may be vattly more abufed. Suppofe a 
future houfe; influenced by fome difplaced 


difcontented 
(©) 2 Cor, iii, 6, 



































































































































































































































































62 TwETTER Me 
difcontented demagogues, in a time of dant 
ger, thould tack to a money bill fomething 
{o injurious to the king and peers, that they 
would not affent to it and yet the Commons 
fhould obftinately infift on it; the whole king- 
dom would be expofed to ruin, wader the ap- 
pearance of maintaining a valuable privilege. 


In thefe cafes it might be dithicult for a / 


while to determine, whether the King in- 
tended to exercife his prerogative in a con-~ 
fiitutional manner or not; or whether the 
Commons infifted on the demand factitioufly, 
or for the public good : but furely the con- 
duét of the crown, or of the houfe, would 
in time fufficiently explain itfelf. 

Ought not the people therefore to watch 
to obferve facts ? to fearch into caufes ? to 
inveftigate defigns ? and have they not a 
right of judging from the evidence before 
them, on no flighter points than their liber- 
ty and happinefs ? It would be lefs than trif- 
ling, wherever a Britith government is efta- 
blifhed, to make ufe of any other arguments 
to prove fuch a right. It is fufficient to re- 
mind the reader of the day on which King 
William landed ‘at Torbay. “ | , 
~ Twill now apply what has been faid to 
the prefent queftion. — The nature of any im- 
pofitions laid by parliament on the colonies, 
mutt. determine the defign in laying them. 
It may not be eafy in every inftance to dii- 
cover that defign. Whenever it is doubtful, 
} think fubmiffion cannot be dangerous ; 

nay, 
(*) Nov. 5, 1763. 
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nay, it muft be right; for, in my opinion, 
there is no privilege the colonies claim, which 
they ought, in duty and prudence, more 
earneftly to maintain and defend, than the 
authority of the Britifh parliament to regu~ 
late the trade of all her dominions.. Without 
this authority, the benefits fhe enjoys from 
our commerce, muft be loft to her: The 
bleflings we enjoy from our dependance upon 
her, muft be loft to us; her ftreneth muft 
decay, her glory vanifh; and the cannot fuf- 
fer, without our partaking in her misfortune. 
-—— “« Let us therefore cherifh her intereft 
‘* as our own, and give her every thing that 
“it becomes FREEMEN to give or to 
“© receive.” 

The nature of any impofitions fhe may 
lay upon us, may in general be known, con- 
fidering how far they relate to the preferving, 
in due order, the connexion between the f{e- 
veral parts of the Briti/bempire. One thing 
we may be afiured of, which is this ; when- 
ever a ftatute impofes duties on commodities, 
to be paid only upon their exportation from 
Great-Britain to thefe colonies, it is not a 
vegulation of trade, but a defign to raife a 
Fevenue upon us. . Other inftances may hap- 
pen, which it may mot be neceflary to dwell 
on. I hope thefecolonies will never, to their 
lateft exittence, want underftanding fufficient 
to difcover the intentions of thofe who rule 
-over them, nor the refolution -neceflary ‘for 
aficrting their interefts. They will always 


have 
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have the fame right that all free ftates have, 

of judging when their privileges are invaded, 

and of ufing all prudent meafures for prefer- 

ving them. : 

« Qyocirca vivite fortes” 

«¢ Fortiague adverfis opponite pettora rebus,” 
Wherefore keep up your fpirits, and gal- 

lantly oppofe this adverfe courte of affairs. 


A FARMER. 


Hila Body. cht Pa VIL. 


. Beloved C ountryiteny 
HIS letter is intended more particular~ 
ly for fuch of you, whofe employment 
in life may have. prevented your attending to 


the confideration of {ome points that are of 


great and public importance: For many 
fuch perfons there muft be even in.thefe co-. 
lonies, where the inhabitants in general are 
more intelligent than any other people, as 
has been remarked by ftrangers, and. it feems 
with reafon.. 

Some of you perhaps, filled as I know me 
breafts are with loyalty to our moft excellent 
prince, and with love to our dear mother 


country, may feel yourfelves inclined by the 


affections of your hearts, to approve every 
action of thofe whom you fo much venerate 

and efteem. - _ 
A prejudice thus flowing from goodnefs 
of difpofition is amiable indeed, I with it 
a could 
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could be indulged without danger. Did I 
think this poffible, the error. fhould have 
been adopted, not oppofed by me. But in 
truth, all men are fubject to the paffions and 


frailties of nature ; and therefore whatever re- 
gard we entertain for the perfons of thofe . 


who. govern.us, we. fhould always remem- 
ber that their conduc as rulers may be in- 


fluenced by human infirmities. | 

When any laws injurious to thefe colonies 
are paffed, we cannot, with the leaft pro- 
priety, fuppofe that any injury was intended 
us‘by his Majefty or the Lords. © For the af- 


fent of the crown and. peers to law feems, as, . 


far as I am able to judge, to have been vefted 
in them, more for their own fecurity than for | 


any.other.purpofe... On the other hand, itis. . 


the’particular bufinefs of the people to en= 


quire and difcover what regulations are ufe- 


ful:for themfelves, and to digeft and prefent | 
to -have «them: enacted. into. laws—W here 


thefe laws are ‘to. bind themfélves, it may 


be expected that the houfe of Commons will 
very carefully confider them : But when they - 


are making laws, that are not. defigned to. 
bind themfelves, we cannot imagine that -« 


their deliberations will be as cautious and 
{crupulous as in their own cafe.’ 7 


I +i ani 


* Many remarkable inftances might’be produced of the 
extraordinary inattention: with which bills of: great Import. 
ance, concerning thefe colonies, have paffed in parliament ; 
which 
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I am told that there is a wonderful ad- 
drefs frequently ufed in carrying points in 
SRR ite pte, EE. 


which is owing, as it is fuppofed, to the bills being brought 
in by the perfons who have points tocarry, foartfully framed 
that it is not eafy for the members 1m. general, in, the,hafte;of- .. 
bufinefs, to difcover their tendency. => ; 

The following inftances fhew the truth of this remark. 
When Mr. Grenville, in the violence of reformation and 
innovation, formed the 4th Geo. III. chap. 1sth,- for regue | 
lating the American trade, the word “‘ Ireland’? was drope 
in the claufe'relating to our iron and lumber, fo’ that we 
could not fend thefe articles to no other part.of Europe, , but .. 
to Great-Britain. This was fo unreafonable a ‘reftriction, 
and fo-contrary to the fentiments of the-legiflature, for many - 
years before, that it is furprifing it fhould not have beenjtaken »:; 
notice of in the houfe. However the bill paffed into a law. ~ 
But when the matter was explained, this reftriction was taken 
off in a fabfequent att... HOT Bee rok Tee tes 

I cannot pofitively fay, how long .after the taking off this 
reftriction, as I have not the aéts; but I think in lefs than 
eighteen months, another. act of parliament. paffed,-in »- 
which the word ‘* Ireland,” was left out, as.it had, been -\» 
before. The matter being a fecond time explained, was a _ 
fecond time regulated. “0 6- B  e ehh) 

Now if it be. confidered, that the omiffion mentioned. 
ftruck off, with one word, fo very great a part.of our trade, .\. 
it muft appear remarkable: and equally fo is the method" ~ 
by which rice became an enumerated commodity, and.there- «/° 
fore could be carried to Great,Britain only... 4, 9) she 

‘¢ The enumeration was obtained, (fays Mr. Gee*) by 
one Cole, a Captain of a fhip, employed. by a company ~~ 
then trading to. Carolina ; for feveral ships-going from Eng: 
land thither and purchafing rice for Portugal,. prevented the. _ 
aforefaid Captain of a loadings Upon his coming home,” — 
he poffeffed one Mr. Léwndes, a, member of , parliament: 
(who was very frequently employed to prepare bills) with an ,¢. 
opinion, that carrying rice direétly to Portugal was a preju- 
dice to the trade of England, and privately got. a clause into |. - . 
an aét to make it an enumerated commodity; by which 
means he fecured afreight to himfelf. But the confequence 

roved. a vat lofs to the nation.” aie st Sergi 

I find that this claufe ‘* privately got into an ad, for the 
benefit of Capt.)Cole, to the valtlofs of the nation,” is foifted 

hs lus Stine a ea RQ sue 
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‘the houfe of commons, by perfons experien- 
.ced in thefe affairs—that. opportunities are 
watched—and fométimes votes are paft, that 
if all the. members. had been prefent, would 
have been rejected by a'great majority. Cer- 
tain it.is,, that when a powerful and artful 
man has determined on-any meafure. againtt 
thefe’ colonies, he ‘has’ always “fucceeded 
in his attempt. . Perhaps therefore. it will 
be proper for us, whenever any oppreffive act 
affecting us is. paft, to attribute it to the 
inattention of ‘the’ members’ of. the houfe 
of commons, and to the malevolence or am- 
bition of fome factious great man, rather than 


to any other caufe. sot ceed 


. Now I do verily believe, that the late a@ 
of parliament impofing duties on paper, &c. 
was formed by Mr. Grenville and his party, 
becaufesit is evidently a’ part. of that: plan, 
by which’ he endeavoured to’ render’ himfelf 
popular.at home; and. I do.alfo believe that 
not one half of the members of the houfe 
of commons, even of thofe who heard it 
read, did perceive how deftrudtive it was to 


ta5ik 9 DRI DeLee Pay. a) f hy 
American freedom. - 


_ For this reafon, as it is ufual in Great- 
Britain, to confider the King’s {peech, as 
Peeler Coot A yt eam 


into the 3¢ Anne, chap.s.’ intituled, "Ange for granting 
‘* to her Majefty a further fubfidy on Wites and merchandizes 
“* imported,” with which it, has no moré connexion, than’ 
with 34th Edw, I. 34th and 3¢th of Henry VIII. or the 2cth 
of Car. If. which provides that no perfon fhall be taxed but 
by himfelf or his reprefentative. 
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the'fpeech of the miniftry, it may be right 
here to confider this ad as the a&t of a party. 
—Perhaps I fhould fpeak more properly if I 
was to ufe another term.— 

There are two ways of laying taxes—One 
is by impofing a certain fum on particular 
kinds of property, to be paid by the ufer 
or confumer, or by taxing the perfon at a 
certain fum; the other is, by impofing a 
certain fim on particular kinds of property 

to be paid by the feller. 

When a man pays the firft fort of tax, he 
knows with certainty that- he pays fo much 
money for a tax. The confideration for 
which he pays it is remote, and it may be 
does not occur to him.. ‘He is fenfible too 
that he is commanded and obliged to pay it 
as a tax; andtherefore people are ‘apt to be dif- 
pleafed witht this fort of tax. 

The other fort of tax is f{ubmitted to in a 
very different manner. "The purchafer of 
any article very feldom reflects that the feller 
raifes his price fo as to indemnify him for the 
tax he has paid. He knows the prices of 
things are continually fluctuating, and if he 
thinks about the tax, he thinks at the fame 
time in all probability, that he might have 
paid as much, if the article he buys had not 


‘been taxed. He gets fomething vifible and 


agreeable for his money, and: tax..and: price 


are fo confounded together, that he cannot 


{eperate, or does not chufe to take the trou- 


ble of feperating theme 
This 
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This mode of, taxation. therefore is the 
mode fuited to arbitraryand oppreflive govern- 
ments. The love. of liberty is fo natural to 
the human heart, that unfeeling tyrants think 
themfelves obliged to accommodate ‘their 
{chemes as much as they can to the appear- 
ance of juftice and reafon, and to deceive 
thofe whom they refolve to deftroy or op- 
prefs, by prefenting to them a miferable 
picture of freedom, when the ineftimable 
original is loft. 

This policy did not efcape the cruel and 
rapacious Nero. That montter, apprehen- 
five that his crimes might endanger his au- 
thority and life, thought proper to do fome 
popular acts to fecure the obedience of his 
fubjects. Among other things, fays * Ta- 

citus, ‘* he remitted the twenty-fifth part 
_ ** of the price on the fale of flaves, but ra-. 
«< ther in fhew than reality ; for the feller 
** being ordered to pay it, it became a part 
** of the price to the buyer.” » 

This is the reflection of the judicious hif- 
torian ; but the deluded people gaye their 
- infamous emperor full credit for his falfe 
generofity. Other nations haye been treated 
in the fame manner the Romans were. The 
honeft induftrious Germans who are fettled 
in different - ‘parts . of this continent can in- 


form us, that it was this fort of tax that. 


drove them from their native land to our 
woods, 


© Tacitus’s.An.. b.13. { 31. 
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~undifturbed freedom. 
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“woods, “at' that time the feats of perfect and 


Their “princes inflamed by ‘the lutt of 
‘power'and the luft of “avarice, two furies, 
that the more hungry they grow, tranfgrefs 
‘fed the bounds they ought in ‘regard ‘to them- 
‘felves to: have obiérved. ‘To Keep up the 
‘deception 'in'the minds of fubjecs « there 
muft be,” ‘fays' a’ very’ learned author ¢, 
‘¢‘fome proportion “between the impoft and 
the’ value of the ‘commodity ; -wherefore 
thére ‘ought ‘hot to be ah exceffive duty upon 
merchahdizes of Tittle’ value. © ‘There’ are 
countries in which the duty exceeds ‘feven- 
teen or eighteen times the'value of the com- 
modity. _In'this cafe the prince’ ¥émoves' the 
ilufion. His ‘fubjects plainly fee ‘they are 
dealt with in an unreafonable manner}*which 
renders them moft’ exquifitely*fenfible!'of 
ther? ‘flavith WruaboH” Jtodr ™™: boepat Stttoo 
From hence it appears that fubje@ts may 
be ground down’ into mifery by this fort of 
taxation as well’as the other. "They may be 
as much impovérifhed if their ‘money’ is 
takeh from them if this way, asin the other; 
and that it will be taken; may be more’ evi- 
dent, by attending to a few more ¢onfidera~ 
“Phe merchant, or importer who'pays the 
duty'at'firft, will not Confent'to be'fo much, 
money out 6f pocket?” He, therefore,” pro- 
OF eyloinwo ylqqs bivodt ow -portionably 


% haah nmi 
TROOP! 


& Montefquieu’s fpirit of laws,’ b. 13. hap. 8. 
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portionably: raifes the, price of his goods,. It, 
may then be. faid to be, a contett between . 
him and the. perfon. offering. to, buy,..who 
fhall lofe the duty... Ehis mutt. be. decided. a 
by | the nature.of the commodities. and thee: 
purchafers demand, for them. If. they are,, 
mere luxuries, he is. at liberty, to. do. as he... 
pleafes, and.if he buys, he does. it volunta-,. 
ily: but if, they. are abfolute, neceflarigs,., OB 
conveniencies which .ufe..and cuftom.. have.,. 7” 
made. requifite. for.the comfort, of, life, , and. i 
which he is. not permitted, by. the. power... 
impofing. the,.duty, to get. elfewhere, there 
the feller has a plain advantage,.- and. the. ,, 
buyer muft pay the;duty. Infact, the: Elles , 
is nothing. lefs, than. the, colleétor. of. the tax. 
for. the, power,,. that, impofed _ af iho dd ithefe 
duties then,: are extended, to. neceffaries and... 
conveniencies of life in general, and..enor= 
moufly | increafed,: the. people muft at length 
become indeed . << moft , exquilitely, fenfible. of 
their flavith fituation.” oH 

Their. happinefs, . therefore, _intirely, Coa 
pends. gn. the moderation of thofe who -have,.;, 
authority, to impofe, the. duties. con 

I {hall now apply. thefe obferyations. to the} . 
late act, of. parliament, . _ Certain. duties are . 
thereby... impofed.on paper and glafs,. &e, 1 ime, 
ported inté thefe colonies. By the laws.of © 
Great. Britain. We | Are. prohibited. to, get. tele: a 
articles. from any. other part of the, world. — 
We cannot at ‘prefent, nor for. many. years to... 
contin though we. fhould apply.our ties 
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thefe manufa@tures with the utmoft induftry, 
make enough ourfelves for our own ule. 
That paper and glafs aré’ not only convenient, 
but abfolutély neceflary for’us, I imagine 
very few will contend.’ Some, perhaps, who 








think mankind grew wicked and luxuriots as’ 


foon as they found out another way of com- 
municating their fentiments than by f{peech, 
and another way of dwelling than in caves, 
may advance fo whimfical an opinion. But 


I prefume no ‘body will take’ the unneceflary | 


trouble of refuting them! © 


From thefe remarks I think it evident, that | 


we muft ufe paper and ‘glafs, that what we 
ufe muft be Briti/h, and that’ we’ muft' pay 


the duties impofed, - unlefs' thofe who fell ~ 
thefe articles -are fo geritrous ‘as to make us 


Se 


prefents of the ‘duties they 
to be expeéted:* | 


pay, which ig not’ 


Some perfons may think this at of fio con= + 
fequence, becaufe the duties ‘are’ fo “fmall, hie. 


{tance moft alarming to me. For I'am‘con- 


vinced that the authors of this law, would’ne- ~ 


ver have otained an att to raife’ fo trifling 
a fum, as it muft'do, had they’ not intend- 


ed by it to eftablith a precedent for’ future © 
ufe. © To confolé ourfelves with’ the Jmallnefs 
of the duties, is to walk deliberately into the’ 


{naté that is fet for us, praifing the neatne/s 


of the workmanthip. Suppofe the duties, — 
impofed by the late act, could be paid ‘by 
thefe diftrefied colonies, with the utmoft eafe; 


and 
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and that the purpofes, to which they are to 
be applied, were the -moft reafonable and 


equitable that could be conceived, the con-. 
trary of which I hope to demonftrate before 
thefe letters are concluded, yet.even in fuch, 


a fuppofed cafe, thefe colonies ought to re- 
gard the act with abhorrence. .For who are 


a free people ? not thofe over whom govern-. 


ment is reafonably and equitably exercifed 
but thofe who live under a government,: fo 
conftitutionally checked and controuled, that 
proper provifion is made again{t its being 
otherwife exercifed, The late act is founded 
on the deftruction of this conftitutional fe- 
curity. tid 

_ If the parliament havea right to lay a duty 
of four fhillings and eight-pence on a hun- 
dred weight of glafs, or a ream of paper, 
they have a right to lay a duty of any other 
fum on either, They may raife the duty 
as the author before quoted fays, has been 
done in fome countries, till it “ exceeds ‘fe- 
** yenteen or eighteen times the value of the 
“commodity.” In fhort, if they have a 
right to levy a tax of one penny upon us, 
they have a right to levy a million upon us, 


For where does their Baht ftop? At any gi+ 


ven number of pence, fhillings,- or pounds ?: 
To attempt to limit their right, after grant- 
ing it to exift at all is as contrary to reafon, .as 


granting it to exift atall is contrary to juftice._ 
If they have any right to tax us, then, whe-.. 


ther our own money fhall continue in-our 
Qwn pockets, or not, depends no longer on 
i us, 
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us, but-on ¢hem..<, There.is nothing which 
«¢-we can call our own,” or to ‘ufe the 
words of Mr. Locke, ‘* What property 
<« have” owe. ‘fini that, which another may, 
«by right, take; when he pleafes, to him- 
‘© felf, ee ee bag mieifi A: enh sty h 
Thefe duties, which will inevitably be le- 
vied upon us, and which are now ‘levying 
upon us, are exprefsly laid for the.fole. pur- 
pofe’ of taking money. This is the true 
definition of taxes. They are therefore taxes. 
This money ‘is'to’be’ taken from «us. We 
are therefore taxed... Thofe who ate taxed 
without their own confent, given..by them- 
felves, or their teprefentatives, ‘are’ flaves *. 
SOOT Bait VPA TBIOTOR et cao edheas & af Teva 


“© Speech Lord Cambden lately publifhed: 

« ‘This is the opinion of Mr. Pitt, in his fpeech on the 
Stamp-act. bebe rb FIWISG MOLINE 
“¢6'Itis my opinion, that this kingdom has no right to lay 
**'a tax upon the colonies, ‘The AMERICANS are the SONS, 
<* ‘not the BASTARDS of Encuanp. © The diftinction be- 
“* tween legiflation and taxation is effentially neceffary to 
“¢ liberty. The Commons of America reprefented in their 
“6. feveral affemblies, haye ever been in poffeffion of this 
‘ ‘their. conftitutional right of giving and granting their 
“e own money. ‘They would have been flaves if they ha 
*¢ not enjoyed it.’ The idea of a virtual’ reprefentation of 
*s'“America, in this houfe, is the moft contemptible idea that 


a 


“a 


 6¢ ever entered into the head of man! It does ‘not deferve 


sa Serious refutation.” 9 git 

"That great and excellent’ man Lord Cambden,’ main- 
“tains the fame opinion in his fpeéch, ‘in the houfe of peers, 
on the declaratory bill of the fovereignty of Great Britain 


over the colonies. | The following ‘extracts fo perfeally agree 
with, ‘and ‘confirm ‘the fentiments avowed ‘in thefe letters, 


‘that it'is hoped the ‘inferting ‘them jin! this note will be ex- 
cafed.’ 3 ia 2h QA FeO GK YORI TASCA: DI) a) QC aE be 
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We are taxed without our own confent given 
by ourfelves, or our: réeprefentativesi/c We 
ti oD Od re i} K gO : ease oWare 


oye \yh (% 4 - by 
j£1 eS WATS Bh : ELIOwK 


¢ As the affair is’ of the. utmo importance, and: in its 
confequences may involve, the fate. of kingdoms, I took 
the ftridteit review of my arguments: 1 re-examined 
all my authorities ; fully determined, if I found myfelf 
miftakenj spablicly toown my miftake, and give up my 
Opinion, but my fearches have more and more convinced 
me, that the Britifh parliament have no right to tax the 
‘© Amé@ricans,. Nor. is the doétriné new ; it is as oldjas the 
“< conftitution ; it grew up with it, indeed it is its fupport. 
‘ 'Taxation,and reprefentation are infeparably united, God 
hath “joined them; no Britifh parliament can. feparate 
“© them ; to endeavour to do it-is toftab our, vitals, : 
<< My pofition is this—I repeat it—I will maintain it to 

«© my laft hour—Taxation and reprefentation are infepara- 
““ ble.’ ‘This pofition is founded on the laws of nature ; it 
‘* is more,.it.is itfelf. an eternal law of nature ; for what- 
*¢ ever is a man’sown, is abfolutely his owns and no man 
‘* hath a right to take it from him without his confent, ej- 
«¢ ther exprefled by himfelf or reprefentative; whoever 
_* attempts: to do it, attempts an injury; whoever 
_4¢ does it, commits. a robbery; he throws down the 
diftin&tion between liberty and flavery,” “‘ There is not a 
‘¢ blade of grafs, in the moft obfcure corner of the kingdom, 
-sswhich is not, which was not, reprefented fince the confti- 
“4s fotioni began ; there,is not.a blade of grafs, which when 
.*« taxed, was not taxed by the confent of the proprietor.” 
«©The forefathers of the Americans did not leave their na- 
_ §¢, tive Country, and. fubject themfelves to every danger and 
_ <¢ diffrefs, to be reduced to. the ftate of flavery. They did. 
ff notigive up their rights; they looked for protection, and 
-fnot, for,chains, from their mother-country. By her they 
-%, expected, to be defended in the pofleffion of their Property ; 
#« and notto be deprived of it: For fhould the prefent power 
** continue, there is nothing which they can call their own, 
“ory tole the words of Mr,.Locke, what property have 
‘S they 10 that,, which another, may, by right, take, when 
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ftrhe pleafes, to,himfelf 0. 5 


NG dt is,1m pollible. to HEAD this fps ech B iit d Mr. Pi tt’s,,,and, not 
be charmed with, the gencrous zeal for the rights af mankind, 
that glows in every fentence..: Chefe.great and goad. men, 

animated by the fubjeét they{peak upon, feem to rife above 
all 
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Fe AS j fpeak it with orief——+] 


we are flaves,~ 


are therefore: 
fpeak it with indignation 








pgs Miferabile vulgus.” 
A mitferable tribe. 


Act: AcRyMvE R; 


doo Het Wea Fy eek Rood Vidas 
Beloved Countrymen, ny 

N. my opinion, a. dangerous, example. is 

fi fet in the laft act relating to. thefe .colo- 
nies. ‘The power of ,parliament to. levy 
money upon) us for, railing a revenue, is 
therein avowed and exerted.) Regarding'the 
act on this fingle principle, I mut again. re- 
peat;-and I think it my duty. to repeat, that 
to me-it appears to be unconftitutional, 
No man who confiders the conduct.of 
parliament fince the repeal of the Stamp-act, 
and the.difpofition of many people at home, 
can doubt, that the chief objec of attention 
there, is, to.ufe Mr. Grenville’s expreffion, 
‘‘ providing that the dependance and obe- 
) dience 


all the former glorious exertions of their abilities. A foreigner 
might be tempted to think they are Americans, afferting with 
all the ardour of patrio.ifm, and all the anxiety of apprehen- 
fion, the caufe of theirnative land, and not Britons ftriving 
to ftop their miflaken countrymen from opprefing others, 
Their reafoning is not only juft; itis * vehement,”? as Mr, 
Hume fays of the eloquence. of Demoithenes, ‘* Tis difdain, 
‘Sanger, boldnefs, freedom, involved in a continual ftream 
¢ of argument.” Hume’s Effay on Eloquence. 
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dience of the! colonies be Lams and: niain- 
tained.” : fa 
Under the tes of ‘this not itis Tip 
ftantly on repealing the: ‘Star pi adi, : arr act 
paffed, declaring the! ipower: “of parhament to 
bind’ thefe ablonis in alk cafes whatever 
This, howéver;: was only planting a Larectt 
tree, that caft a thade indeed: over the colo- 
nies, but- yielded no fruit. Tt being a 

mined to enferce the PacHOrity: bh Which dH 
Stamp- -a&t was founded, -the parliament Ha: 
ing never renounced the tight, ‘as Mir. Pitt 
advited them to do sand it: being thought 
proper ‘to difeuile ‘that! authority i in*i fuch-a 
manner; as Get: again to alarm the colonies; 
fome' little time was required to find a. me- 

thou; “by whieh both thefe points: fhould be 
united: “At faft the. ingenuity-of Mr. Gren- 
villé and his ‘party’ ‘accom plithed) the matter; 
as it was thought, in’ «An act for granting 
cértain ‘duties in the Britith: colonies «and 
plantations 4 in America, for ‘allowi ne draiva 
backs,” &c. which is*the title of the et ras 
ing duties on paper, Occ. 

“The iparliament! having’ feveralitimes ae 
fore impofed duties to be! paid in: America; 
it ‘was- expected no doubt; that the repeti- 
tion of fuch a meafure would be pafied-over 
as an ufual thing. But ‘to’ ‘have. ‘done ‘this, 
without exprefily. afler ting. and. maintaining 
“the power ‘of’ parliament to take our mo- 
ney without our confent,” and to applydtias 
they 'pleafe, would not have»beem futticiently 
dec! a 
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declarative of its fupremacy, nor fufficiently 
depreffive of American freedom. 

Therefore ‘it is, that in this memorable 
act we find it exprefily ce provided” that mo- 
ney fhall be levied upon us without our €on- 
fent; for purpofes, that render i, if poffible, 
more dreadful than the Stamp-adt. 

That act, alarming» as it was, ‘ “declared, 
the money thereby to be raifed, fhould be 
applied ** towards defraying the expences . 
“ of defending, protecting and_ fecuring the 
chy Britith: eolbities and plantations i in Ame- 
«6 rica?” And it is evident from the whole 
act, that by. the word “ Britith” were. in- 
tended colonies and plantations. fettled by 
Britith people, and not generally, thofe. fab. 
ject to the Britith crown. That act, therefore 
feemed to have fomething gentle and. kind i in 
its intention, and -to aim only | at our own 
welfare : but the act now objected to,, Im- 
pofes duties upon ‘the Britith colonies, << to 
defray the expences of defending, protecting 
and fecuring his, aes dominions. in 
America.” 

What a change i words ! What an. in- 
computable addition to the expences, ins 
tended by the Stamp-act! <« His Majefty’s 
«© dominions” comprehend - ‘not. only the 
Britith colonies; but alfo_ the. Aiaaeeed 
provinces of Canada and Florida, and the 
Britith “garrifons _ of Nova. Scotia 3 - for t thefe 
do not deferve ths name of colonies. 4 
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What juttice i is there in ‘making u us, ay. for 
“s defending, protecting and fecuring ” thefe 
places ?. “What benefit can we, or have we 
ever derived from. them? None, of them was 
conquered for us; ‘nor will, ec © be defended, 
protected anid fecured” for’ us. 

In, fact, ‘however advantageous the fubdu- 
ing or Keeping any. of thefe countries may be 
to Great. Britain, the acquifition is ese 
injurious to ‘thefe colonies. Our chief 
perty confifts in lands. Thefe would a 
been of a much greater value, if fuch prodi- 
gious additions had not been made to the 
Britith territories on this continent. The 
natural increafe of our own people, if, con- 
fined | within the | colonies, would have 
raifed the” value fill higher and higher, 


every fifteen or ‘twenty, years, ‘Befides, we 


fhould have lived more compactly together, 
and have been therefore more able to refitt 
ie enemy. aay } 

‘But now the inhabitants will be thinly 
feattered over an immentfe region, as thofe 
who want fettlements, will chufe to make 
new ones, | _tather than. pay great prices for 


old ones: 


“'Thete are ‘the confequences to the colonies 
of the heart affiftance they gave “to. ‘Great 
Britain in the late war. idee war, underta~ 


ken folely for her < own benefit. "The objects 


‘of it were, the fecuring to, herfelf the rich, 


tracts of land on the Bet of thefe ‘colonics, 
“with the Indian trade, and Nova Scotia with 
the 
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the fifhery. Thofe, and much more has that 
kingdom gained: but the inferior animals 
that hunted with the Lion, have been amply 
rewarded for all the fweat and blood their 
loyalty coft them, by the honour of haying 
f{weated and bled in fuch.company. 

I will not go fo far as to fay, that Canada 
and Nova Scotia are curbs on New England; 
the chain of forts through the back et. 
on the middle provinces; and Florida, on 
the reft: but I will venture to fay, that if 
the products of Canada, Nova Scotia, and 
Florida, deferve any confideration, the two 
firft of them are only rivals of our northern 
colonies, and the other of our fouthern. 

It has been faid, that without the conquett 
of thefe countries, the colonies could not 
have been protected, defended, and, fe- 
6 etre 4 fEh, that is true, it may with -as 
much propriety be faid, that Great Britain 
could not ‘have been <« defended, protected, 
€* and fecured” without that) conquett : for 
the colonies are parts of her empire, which 
it as much concerns her as them. to keep 
out of the hands of any other power. 

But thefe colonies when they were much 
weaker, defended themfelves, before this 
conqueft was made ; and could again do it, 
again{t any that ‘might properly” be . called 
their enemies. If France and Spain indeed 
fhould attack eHow as members of the Bri- 

tith 
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tifh empire perhaps they might be diftrefied 5 ; 
but it would be in a Britifh quarrel. 

The largeft account T ha ave {een “of “the 
number of people i in Canada, does not’ make 

. therh exceed’ go0,000. Blorida can hardly be 
faid to have any aratiate -It is compu- 
ted that there are in our ea at 3,000,000. 
Our force theréfore muft encreafe with a dif- 
proportion,to the growth of their ftrength, 
that would render us very fafe. 

This being ‘the {tate of the cafe, I cannot 
ine it juft, that thefe colonies, labouring 
under {0 many misfortunes, fui, be loaded 
with taxes, to maintain countries not’ only 
not ufeful, but hurtful to them. The’ fup- 
port of Canada and Florida coft yearly, it £8 
faid, half a million fterling, ' From hence we 





may make fome guels of the load that is td: 


be laid upon us: forwe arenot only to “ de- 
** fend, protect, and fecure” them, but alfo 
to make ‘‘ an adequate provifion for defray- 
“ing the charge of the adminiftration ‘of 

“*“juitice and the fupport of civil govern- 
“¢ ment, in fuch provinces where 1 it thal be 

‘ found neceflary,” 

Not one of the provinces of Clad, Nova- 
Scotia, or Florida, has ever defrayed ‘thefe 
expences within itfelf: Andif the duties im- 
poied by the laft ftatute are collected, all of 
them together, according to the beft. infor- 
mation I can get, will not pay one quarter 
as much as Pennfylvania alone. So that’the 
Britifh colonies are to be drained of the re- 
wards of their l4bour, to cherifh the fcorch- 
ing fands of F lorida, and the i icy rocks of Ca- 
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nada and: Noya-Seotia, which never will re~ 
turn to)us one farthing: t that, we fend to them, 

Great-Britain- =I, mean the miniftry in 
Gre Britain, Ws cantoned Canada and F ra 
ridayout, into, five. or fix governments, and 
may form as many more, She now, has four- 
teeiilor. fifteen regiments on this continent ; 
andimay fend over.as. many more... “To make 
<7 ann adequate provifion” for all thefe ex- 

pences, is, No doubt, to be the, inheritance 
of the colonies. . 

ph ay any man believe that the duties upon 
pipeba KC; are the lat that will be laid for 
thefe, purpofes | ? It is. in vain to ‘hope, “that 
becaufe, it is, imprudent; to lay duties on the 
exportation of manufactures from, a mother 
country to colonies, as it may promote ma- 
nufaciures among them, ‘that this confidera- 
‘tion will prevent Tis Sees : 

Ambitious, artful men have made thet mea- 
-fure popular, and whatever injuftice or de- 
fttruGtion will attend it in the opinion of the 
colonifts, at home it will be thought jutt and 
falutary.* 

The, people of Great-Britain will be told, 
and they have been told, that they are fink- 
ing under an immenfe debt—that. great part 
-of this debt. has been contracted i in defending 
the. colonies—that thefe are fo ungrateful and 
aundutiful, ‘that they will not Conteeite one 
mae | to,its payment--nor even to the, fupport 
-of the APY now set UR. for their. “* protec- 
estoqaug. 3h | 7 tion 
tarPcr st: Gos crednlous, as “teeth as obitinate, are ibe people i in 


_ believing every y thing; which flatters their prevailing paifion.” 
Nb hag Hume’ s Hitt. of sik 
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tion and fecurity’—that they are rolling in 
wealth, and are of fo bold and republican a 
{pirit, that they are aiming at independance 
that the ‘only way to retain them in’ obe- 
dience”’ is to keep a {tri watch .ovet them, 
and to draw off part of their riches in taxes— 
and that every burden laid upon them is tak- 
ing of {o’ much from Great-Britain—Thefe 


‘aflertions will be generally beliéved, and'the 


people will be perfuaded that they cannot be 
too angry with their colonies, as. that anger 
will be profitable to themfelves: 

In truth, Great-Britain alone recéivés any 


benefit from Canada, Nova-Scotia, and F lo- 


rida; and therefore fhe alone ought to main~ 
tain them.—Theé old’ maxim of thie. law is 
drawn from reafon and ‘juitice, arid’ never 
ana ber more properly applied, than in this 
cafe.” 
** Qui fentit, commodum, fentire debet et onus.’ 

_ They who feel the benefit, ought to feel 
the burden: | 
} A F ARMER; 


pee een ll Sar 


- Beloved C Cotintrymen, 

HAVE made fome abifetiedeitin’ on the 

purpofes for which money is to be levied 
upon us. by the: late a@t of patliamenit. | De 
fhall now offer to” “your confideration fome 


further reflections on’ that” fUbjEL? ahd une - 


lefs Iam greatly miftaken, if thefe purpofes 
are accomplifhed, etal to ‘thee ‘exprett 
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2 “eIntention 
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intention of the a, they will be found‘ ef- 
fe@tually to fuperfede that authority in our 
refpective aflemblies, which is moft effential 
to liberty, The queftion is’ not whether 
fome branches fhall be lopt off—The ax is 
laid to. the root of the tree ; andthe whole 
body muft.infallibly perith, if we remain idle 
{pectators of the work. ~ 
. No free people ever exifted, of ‘ever can 
exift, without keeping, to ufe a common 
but {trong expreffion, “ the purfe frings” 
in their-own hands. Where this is the cafe; 
they have a conftitutional check upon the ad- 
miniftration, which may thereby be brought 
into order without violence: but where fuch 
a power is not lodged in the people, oppref- 
fion proceeds uncontrouled in its career, till 
the governed, tranfported into rage, féeks te- 
drefs in the midft of blood and confufieny — 
The, elegant and ingenious Mr, Hume, 
{peaking of the Anglo-Norman government, 
fays ‘* princes and,minifters were too igno- 
“rant to be themfelves fenfible of the ad- 


*¢ vantages attending an equitable admini- - 


“¢ ftration; and there was no eftablifhed coun- 
“cil or affembly which could proteé the 
<* people, and, by withdrawing fupplies, re- 
‘¢ cularly and peaceably admonifh the King 
“‘ of his duty, and enfure the execution ot 
«the laws.” ; 
Thus this great man, whofe political re- 
fleétions are fo much admired, makes this 
power one’ of the foundations of liberty. 
The Englith hiftory abounds with inftances, 
proving that this is the proper and ent 
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ful way to obtain redrefs of grievances.’ How 
often have Kings and. minifters. endeavoured 


to throw off this legal curb upon them, by 


attempting to raife money bya vari ety of in- 


ventions, under pretence of law, without 


having recourié to parliament? And-how of- 
tenhave they been brought to reafon, and 
peaceably obliged:to do juftice, by the exer- 
tion of this conftitutional authority of the 
people, vefted in their reprefentatives? 
‘Phe inhabitants of thefe’ colonies have-on 
numberlefs oecafions, reaped’the benefits of 
this authority lodged in their afferablies. 
“It has been-for:a long time, and nowis, a 
conftant.inftruction to all governors, to ob- 
tain-a permanent fupport-for the offices. of 
government. But.as the author of the admi- 
niftration of the colonies fays, ** this order 
“ of the crown is generally, if not univer- 
“* fally, rejected by the legiflatures of thece- 
<< \donies.”” ; Oe 
They perfetly know how much: their grie- 
vances would be regarded, if they had. no 
other method of engaging attention, than by 
complaining. Thofe who rule, are extreme- 
lyiapt.to think well of the conftruGions made 
by thernfelves, in fupport oftheir own power, 
Vhefe are frequentiy. erroneous.and pernici- 


% ous to thofe they govern—Dry remonitrances 


to fhew that fuch. conftruGions. are. wrong 
and‘ oppreflive, carry very little weight with 
them, in the opinion of perfons, who gran 
tify their own inclinations. in making thefe 
conftrudtions. They. cannot. underftand ithe 
reafoning that oppofes their power and 

Rs,’ defire ; 
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defiré: but let it be made their intereft td | 


underftand fuch reafoning—and a wonderfuk 

light is inftantly thrown on the matter; and 

then rejected remontftrances become as clear 
ana proof of holy writ.’ 

The three moft important articles, that 
our affemblies, or any legiflatures can pro- 
vide for, are, firft the defence of the fociety : 
fecondly—the adminiftration of juftice); and, 
thirdly, the fupport of civil government.. 

Nothing can properly regulate the expence 
of making provifion for thefe occafions, but 
the neceffities of the fociety ; its abilities ; 
the conveniency of the modes of levying 
money among them; the manner in which 
the laws Hee been executed ; and the con- 
duc of the officers of government ; “all which 
are circumftances that cannot poflibly be pro= 
perly known, but by the fociety itfelf; or, if 
they fhould be known, will not, probably, 
be properly confidered, but by that fociety. 

If money may be raifed upon us, by, others, 
without our confent, for our <‘ defence,” 
thofe who are the judges in levying it, muft 
alfo be the judges in applying it. Of confe- 
quence, the money faid to be taken from us 
for our defence, may be employed to our in- 
jury. We may be chained in by a line, got 
fortifications : obliged to pay for building 
and maintaining them ; and be told that they 
are for our defence, . With what face can we 
difpute the fact, after having granted, that 
thofe who apply the money, had a right | to 
levy it 5 for, furely, it is much eafier it 

er 


.  Shakefpeare, t: 
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their wifdom to underftand how to apply it in 
the beft manner, than how to levy it in the 
beft manner. Befides, the right of levying 
is of infinitely more confequence, than that 
of applying. The people. of England, , that 
would burit out into fury, if the crown fhould 
attempt to levy money by its own authority, 
have afligned to the crown the application of 
Héhey omen anor 

As to “¢ the adminiftration of juftice”—the 
judges ought, in a well regulated ftate, to 
be equally independant of the legiflative 
powers. © Thus, in England, judges hold 
their commiffions from the crown “ durin 
© good behaviour ;” ahd have falaries, fuit= 
able to their dignity, fettled on them by 
parliament... The purity of the courts of 
law, fince this eftablifhment, is a proof of 
the wifdom with which it was made. 
But, in thefe colonies, how fruitlefs has 
been every attempt to have the judges ap- 
pointed during good behaviour ; yet who- 
‘ ever confiders the matter will foon perceive, 
that fuch commiffions are beyond all com- 
parifon more neceffary in thefé colonies, than 
they are Pelican. tell 8 ain see 
_ ‘The chief danger to the fubject there, a- 
rofe from the arbitrary defigns of the crown ; 
but here, the time may come, when -we 
may have to contend with the defigns of the 
crown, and of a mighty kingdom. “What 
then will be our chance, when the laws of 
dite and death, are'to be fpoken by judges, to- 
taliy dependant on that crown and kinedom— 
fent over, perhaps, from thence—filled with 
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Eritifh prejudice—and backed by a ftanding 
army, fupported out of our own pockets, to 
« affert and..maintain our own dependance 
and obedience ?” . : eee 
But fuppofing, that-through the extreme 
lenity that will prevail in the government, 
through all future ages, thefe colonies never 
will behold any thing like the campaign of 
chief juftice Jetfereys, yet what innumerable 
acts.of injuftice may be committed, and how 
fatally may the principles of liberty be fap- 
ped by a. fucceffion of judges utterly inde- 
pendant of the »people f Before fuch judges, 
the fupple wretches, who chearfully join in 
avowing fentiments inconfifteat withtreedom : 
willalways meet with fmiles: whale the-ho- 
nett and brave men, who -difdain:to facrifice 
their nativedand to their own advantage, but 
on every occafion, boldly vindicate her caufe, 
will conftantly be regarded with frowns. 
There are two other confiderations, rer 
lating to this head, that defetve the mot. 
ferious attention. ned 
By the late aét the officers of the cuftoms 
are impowered ‘to. enter .into any houfe, 
“« warchoufe, fhop,.cellar,...or other place 
* in the Britith colonies or. plantations in 
*© America, to fearch for, or feize. prohibited 
* or unaccuftomed goods,” é&c, on, ‘* writs 
«< granted by the inferior or fupreme court 
«« of juftice, having jurifdiction within fuck 
* colony.cr plantation refpectively.” _., . 
If we only refect that the judges of thefe 
courts are to be during pleafure that they 
are to have ‘* adequate provifion” made. for 
he Tester them, 
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them, waich is to continue during their com- 
plaifart behaviour—that they may be ftran- 
gers. to thefe colonies—what an engine 
of oppreffion may this authority be in fuch 
hands? 

Iam well aware that writs of this kind 
‘may be granted at home, under the feal of 
the court of exchequer: But I know alfo 
that the greateft afferters of the rights of En- 
glifhmeén, have always ftrenuoufly contended, 
that fuch a power was dangerous to freedom, 
and exprefsly contrary to the common law, 
which ever regarded a man’s houfe, as his 
cattle, ora place of perfect fecurity. 

If fuch a ‘power is in the leaft degree dan- 
gerous there, it muft be utterly deftructive 
to liberty here.—For the people there have 
two fecurities againit the undue exercife of 
this power by the crown, which are want- 
ing with us, if the late act takes place. 
In the firft place, if any injuftice is done 
there, the perfon injured may bring his 
action againft the offender, and have it tried 
by independant judges, who are no parties in 
committing the uve Here he muft have 
it tried before dependant judges, being the 
then who granted the writ. 

To fay that the caufe is to be tried by a 
jury can never reconcile men, who have any 
idea of freedom .to fuch a power.—For we 
know, that fheriffs in almoft every colony. 
M | on 


> The writs for fearching houfes in England are to be 
granted under the feal of the court of exchequer, according 
to the Ratute—and that feal is kept by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, 4 Inf, | 
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on this continent, are _totally deperfdant on 
the crown ; and | packing: of juries has’ been 
frequently praGifed: éven in the “capital of 
the’ Britith, empire. ‘Even if juries are well 
inclined, we. have too many inftances of the 
influence: of overbearing unjutt judges upon 
them.” ‘The brave and wife men who -ac- 
complithed the revolution, thought’ the in~ 
dependency of judges eflential to ‘freedom, 
The other fecurity which the people, have 
at home, but which we fthall want here, ig 
this. —If this ¢ power is abufed there, ‘the, par- 
lament, the grand refource of the ‘oppreft 
people, is ready to afford relief. Redrefs of 
ertievatices muit precede. grants. of - ‘money, 
But what’ regard can we expect to have. paid 
to out afiemblies, when ‘they, will not hold 
even the puny privilege of ‘French ‘parlia— 
ments—— that of regiftering the edicts, that 
take away our Po before. “they. are pat 
in execution. tid ; 
“The fecond confideration above. reed at, 
is this—There i is a confufion i in our Jaws that 
is quite unknown in Great Britain. As this 


do 8 


meets) 


cannot be defcribed i ina more. ‘clear. com ex 
act tanner, . than has been done by. the ines 
nious author of the hiftory of New ‘York 2 
bés‘Teave to’ ufe ‘his’ words, a “The 1 iid 
our ‘Jaws’ opens a “door. to” much. eevee 
The uncertainty ‘which, ia agers n,, ren- 


ders property precarious, and preat] expofes. 
us to the'arbitrar -decifion of oye jud eS 


The 'c cormon law of Fae and generally. 


tpi i rit $ wT Cis 
retell deci yeas as were, 
enacted * before we had a 2 egitie of our, 
ow Nn; 











i at 
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own} but ‘our ‘courts sexercife a fovereign 
authority, in determining what parts of the 
common ahd flatute law ought to be. ex- 
tended : “For it muft be admitted, that the 
difference of circumftances neceffarily requires 
us, in ‘fome cafes, ‘to reject the determination 
of both. In many. inftances they. have 
alfo extended even atts of parliament, pafted 
fince we had a diftin@ legiflature, which is 
greatly adding to our confufion. The prac- 
tice of our courts is no lefs uncertain than 
the law.‘ Sorne of the Englith rules are 
adopted, others rejected. “Two things there- 
fore feem to be abfolutely neceflary for the 
public fecurity. Firt the paffing an aét for 
fettling the extent of the Englith laws, Se-= 
condly, that the courts, ordain a general fet 
of rules for the regulation of the practice,” 

How eafy, will it -be‘under this “ tate of 


<< our laws” for an artful judge to act in 


the moft arbitrary manner, and yet cover his 
conduct under f{pecicus pretences, and how 
difficult will it be for the injured people té 
obtain redrefs, may be readily perceived. We 
may take a voyage of three thoufand miles 
to complain: and after the trouble and ha- 
zard we have undergone, we may be told, 
that the colle@ion of the revenue and main- 
tenance of the prerogative, mutt not be dif- 
eouraged.—=+—And if the mifbehavicur is fo. 


grofs as to admit of no juftification, it may. 
be faid. that it was.an error in judgment. 
Vis hiQnise -f wiibioaits 10 AVRIL oOomuiigs {i } 

only, arifing from the confufion of our laws, 


and ‘the ‘zéal of the King’s fervanis: to. do 
Renate | 
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If the commiffions ‘of judges: are during 
the pleafure of-the crown, yet’ if theirfala- 
ries are during the pleafure of the people, 
there will be'fome check’ upon their ‘condud. 
Few men will confent to draw om them 
felves the hatred and’ contempt! of thofe 
among whom they live, for the “empty hoe- 
nour of being judges.’ It is the fordid love 
of gain that tempts men to turn) their backs 
on virtue, and pay their homage where? they 
ought ‘not. fl et Sem 
As to the third particular, ‘the ‘* fwpport 
“© of civil government,” few words will be 
fufficient. Every man ‘of the’ léeaft under= 
ftanding muit know, that the éxecutive power | 
may be exercifed ina manner {01 difagreeable 
and harafling to the people, that itis abfo- 
lutely requifite, they fhould be enabled: by 
the gentleft method which human policy has 
yet been ingenious enough to invent, that is 
by the -fhutting their hands, to * admonith” 
(as Mr. Hume fays) certain perfons’'* ‘of 
“ their duty.” ate rf ‘B 
What fhall we now think, wher, upon 
looking into the late act, we find the aflem~ 
blies of thefe provinces thereby ftript of their 
authority on thefe feveral heads?’ The de~ 
clared‘intention of that a@t is; “that a'reve- 
nue fhould be raifed in his Majefty’s'demi- 
nions in America, for making amore certain 
and adequate provifion for /defraying the. 
chatge ’ of the adminiftration’ of juitice, and 
the fupport of civil government, in fuch pro- 
viniceés where it {hallbe found neceffary 5 and 
towards 
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towards further) defraying, the, expences) of 
defending ‘protecting, and fecuring the faid 
dominion$d) &¢-striesla ors | pen 


Let. the reader, panfe. hereon moment, ; 


and refledt-—whether theycglony in which, he: 


lives,’ has, not, made fuch, ¢ ieertain and ade) 


“* quate. peovilions,’- for; thefe purples, .as 
is by) the colony judged: fuitable. to.its» abili- 
ties, and:all other cuwrcunaf{tances... Then. let 
him reflect-—whether, if this,acttakes place, 
money. is not; to’ be raifed’ on, that. colony 
without) its confent, to.maake: provifion, for 
thefe purpofes, which jit.does. not judge to: 
be,fuitable te its; abilities, and all other cir- 
cumitances. oLaftly, . let him refie-—-whe~ 
ther, the. people-of, that country are. natin, 
a. ftate,of; the, moft,abje@ flavery; whofe 
property maybe taken\fromthem, under the 
notion, of right, when /they have refuled: to 
giveity Bot my, pant, J, think L haye good. 


reafon.for.vindicating, the honour of the: ata 


femblies on,this continent, by publicly.affert+. 
ing, that. they have. made. as. “* centain. and 
“f adequate. provilion:;, forthe: purpofesia-. 

hove+mentioned, ,as they; ought: to, have: 

made ;;-and.,that it, fhould-not be: prefamed,: 

that they will not do, it hereafter... Why then 

fhould; thefe» moft important; truths. be; 

wrefted ,out) oftheir hands.? Why fhould 
they) not,,new be.|\permitted, te, enjoy. that, 

authority, which, they. have exexcifed, from, 

the: fir fettlement of pthefe colonies? Why. 

should they, be ,tcandalizediby, this innevati- 

ony: when)itheir refpective provinces,are. BOF 
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and will, besforufeyeral: years}: labouring wn 
der, loads ofcdebts:impofed on’ thein for the 
very purtpofeso now fpoken’ofi?” Why thould 
the inhabitants of /allcthefe colonies be with 
the sutmofti indignity: treatedyoas® 4) herd “of 
defpicable wretches, “fo utterly ‘void of Com 
mon fenfe;: that) they wilhiét déven make 
“* adequate  provifion”: for the! Admini 
<* “ftration of ‘juftice:”! and<< ‘the fupport of 
“civil government” among them)! for their 
**- owno defence?! though » without!) fuch’ 
‘fiprovifiom” sévery” people muft- inevitably 
be-overwhelmed with anarchy and-deftrudi— 
onssiisoit pofliblesto-form an idea %6f Mavery 
more) completeyi more ‘miferable,;°more dif-’ 
graceful, than: that of a people}“where jut 
tice ois adminiftred,> ‘government? exercifed;: 
and, a ftanding army maintaineds atehe ex 


pence of \the »people,; and cyet without? the: 


leaftydependance upon them ; If weocan find 


no relief from this infamous Situation, Tet’ 


Mr. Grenville fet: his fertile fancy again to 
work, and as)’ by one exertion “of “it, “hé Has 


{tripped us of our property: anid liberty: ee” 


him by another deprive us of our vinderHtand 
ing too, that unconfcious of what we ‘have 


been or are, and ungoaded by tormenting re-' 
Aections, we may tamely bow down‘our necks’ 


withiall the ftupid ferenity of fervitude, to any 


drudgery, which our lords ‘and omafters may’ 


at ere an * > 
eDOTIIOD qui’ 


pleafe to command 1) 150) bot 
1 When the: charges of the adminiftration 
of guftice, ++" theofupport! of! civilb govern~’ 
ment:'}<and: ae the: ex penc eso £Y de fending 
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** protecting.|and fecuring” jus, ‘are provided if a 
for, Ithould; be, glad to.know upon what oc+ ihe: 
cation the evown will ever call our affembliey \ 
together...Some fewlof|theny imay meet 26f 
their_own, accord,, by virtuewof their charters 
But.whattwill they have to do:when ‘they are 
met ‘To, what fhadows will they be reduced! 

The men, whofe delibérations heretofore! had 

an influence,on every matter: relating: to’ the 
liberty, and -happinefs of themfelves and theit 

conftituents; and whoféiauthority in'dometti¢ 

affairs, at; leatty might; well be compared) to’ 
that, of Roman fenatogs;!will:now find>their' 
deliberations. of no more> iconfequence than? 
thofe of, conftables,—They: may perhaps'be: 
allowed, to make Jaws: for yoking of hogs, or’ 
pounding. of; ftray cattle.\, Their: influence: 
will hardly be permitted to:extend fo-high’as: 
the keeping.,roads in repair, as that bufinefs: 
may more-properly be executed by thofe»who. 


9 One »moft, memorable example in hiftory’ 
is fo applicable to the point now infifted:on,) 


| wall form a,jutt'conclufiom of thecob=' 


24 4 


that it 
fervations,that: have becavmade-isdione yd onic 
_ Spainwas-once free...) Their Cortes refers: 
bled .our;panhiament....No: money could obec 
raifed onthe .fubje&, without their/confent, ° @ 
One. of their ‘Kings having receivediia grant. en: 
from, them ,to! maintain a war againtts thed g 

Moors, defired, that if the fumowhich theyq 

had givens fhouldtnot be fufficient;: heimight = 
be allowed) for thatremergendy ‘only, -to!haveo ii 

mogenmonsy without aflembling the-C ia be 
: ic) oo yy . z x The i . 
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9 JAE WOT ER SI. 
The requeft-was'violently oppofed by the beit 
and wifeftmen in the afiembly. It was how- 
ever, complied with by the votes of a majo- 
rity; and this fingle concefiion was-a prece- 
dent for other conceffions of the like kinds, 
until, at laft, the crown obtained a general . 
ower for raifing money in cafes of neceflity. 
From that period the Cortes ceafed to be ufe- 
ful, and the people ceafed to be free, 


Venienti occurrite morbo, 


Oppote a difeafe at its beginning. 


A FARMER; 











tii, eeiiteetharer: Br aX. 


‘Beloved Coitntrymen, 


Anns confequences, nee paatp in n the lat 
letter, will not be the utmoft limits of 
our PAL. and infamy. We feel too fenfibly 
that any * minifterial meafures, relating to 
thefe colonies, are . foon carried fucce{sfully 
through the patliament. Certain prejudices 
operate there fo ftrongly againft us, that it 
might juftly be queftioned, whether all the 
provinces united, will ever be able effectually 
10 call to an account, before the parliament, 
any minifter who hall abufe the power by 
the late ac given to the crown in America 
He may divide the fpoils torn from us, in 
what manner he pleafes ; and we fhall have 
no way of making him refponfible. If he 
fhould oder; that every Governor, fhould 
have a yearly falary of 50001. fterling, eve- 
ty chief juftice of 3000 |. every inferior offis 
cer in proportion; and fhould then reward 
the moft profligate, ignorant, or needy de= 
pendantson himfelf, or his friends with places 
of the greateft truft, becaufe they were of 
the greateft profit 5 this would be called an 
arrangement in confequence of the “* ade« 
a quate provifion for defraying the charge 


— * The gentleman muft not wonder he was not contradicted, 

when, as the minifter, he afferted the right of parliament to 
tax America. I know not how it is, but there is a modefty 
in this hou’e, which does not chufe to contradict a minifter. [ 
wifh gentlemen would get the better of that modelty. If they 
do not, perhaps the collective body may begin to abate of its 
refpect for the reprefentative. Mr. Pitt’s fpeech. 
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“© of the adminiftration of juftice, and- ic, 


‘¢ fupport of the civil government.” And if 
the taxes thould prove at any time infufficiert 
to anfwer all the expences of the numberlefs 
offices, which minifters may pleafe to create, 
furely the houfe of Commons ‘would ‘be too 
«* modeft” tocontradict aminifter who fhould 
tell them, it was become neceflary to laya 
new tax upon the colonies, for the laudable 
plirpole of « defraying the charges of the 
* adminiftration of tu ltice, and the fupport 
<¢“of civil government’*among them. Thus 
re fact we fhall be taxed by minifters * 

‘We may perceive, from’ the example of 


Ireland, bow eacer miniftérs are to feize up= ; 


on’ any fettled reveniue; and apply it in fup- 


porting their own power.—Happy are the 
men; and happy are the people, who grow 
wife bythe misfortune of others. Earneft- 
ly; my dear countrymen,: do I befeech the 
author of all good gifts, that you may grow 
wife in this manner: And, if I may be al= 
lowed to take the liberty, I beg leave to res 
commend to you in general, as the beft me- 
thod of obtaining wifdom, diligently to ftu- 
dy the hiftories of other countries. You will 
there ‘find all the arts, that can poffibly’ be 
practifed .by, cunning rulers, or falfe patriots 
among yourfelves, fo fully: ‘delineated, that 
» * 6 Akita this act, (/fature de tallagio nou concedendo) are 
all new offices erected with new fees, or old offices with new 
fees, for that is a tallage put upon the fubjeét, which cannot 


be done without common affeat by ad of parliament.” 
; 2 Init. 533. 
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changing names, the account: would “ferve 
for your own times. . he Wf 

It is pretty well known on this continent, 
that Ireland has, with a regular confiftence 
of injuttice, been cruelly treated by minifterg, 
in the article of penfions *; but there are 
fome alarming circumftances relating to that 
fubject, which I with to have better conga 
among us. 

The revenue of the crown there, abil 
principally from the excife granted “>for 
«* pay of the army, and defraying other 
ff public charges in ‘defence and prefervation 
** of the kingdom’—from: the tonnage’ and 
additional poundage granted ** for protect 
** ing the trade of the kingdom at fea, and 
« augmenting the public revenue’ " from the 
hearth- je shee granted, as a ‘* public’ re 
<¢ venue for public charges and expences.” 
There are fome other branches of the reve» 
nue, concerning which there is not any /ex- 
prefs appropriation of .them for public fer- 
vice, but which were plainly fo intended. 

Of thefe branches .of the revenue; the 
crown is only atruftee for the public. They 
are unalienable ; they are inapplicable. to 
any other purpofes, but thofe for which 
they were eftablifhed; and therefore are not 
legally chargeable with penfions. \ ak 

There is § ahother kind of revenue, which 


—# An enquiry into the legality of the penfions on “< 
Arith eftablifhment, by Alexander Miivley, Efg; one of the 
pied s Council, &c. 
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is a private revenue. This is not limited to 
any publicufes; but the. crown has the fame 
property nuit, that anyoperfon has in his 
efcate. This does not amountiat the moft 
to fifteen thoufand pounds avyear, probably 
not to feven; and it is the only revenue that 
can legally be charged with penfions. If mi- 
nifters were accuftomed to regard the rights 
or happinefs of the people, the penfions in 
Ireland would not exceed the fum juft menti- 
oned: but long fince have they exceeded 
that limit, and in» December, 1765, a mo- 
tion was made in the Houfe of Commons in 
that kingdom, to addrefsvhis Majefty, on 
the great increafe: of penfions’on the Trifh 
eftablifhment, amounting to the fym: of 
£+158,68¢ in the laft twovyears. | | 
peciioiag have been made to: glofs over 
thefe grofs incroachments, by this fpecious 
argument,—‘ That expending a competent 
‘part. of the public revenue in pentions, 
* from a principle of charity or generofity, 
«© adds to the dignity of the crown, and is, 
‘¢ therefore, ufeful to the public.” To give 
this argument any weight, it muft appear 
that the penfions proceed from ** charity 
© or generofity” only—And that it.‘ adds 
“ to the dignity of the crown” to act i 
rectly contrary to law. 
- From this. conduct towards Ireland, in 
open violation of law, we may eafily fore- 
fee what we may. expeét, when a minifter 
will haye the w Holge revenue of America, 
in 
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in his own hands, to be difpofed’ of at “his 
own pleafure. For all the monies raifed by 
the late act are to be ‘ applted, by virtue 
«* of warrants under the fign manual, coun 
** terfigned by the high treafurer, “or any 
~** three of the commiffioners of the trea= 


“¢ fury.” The ‘* refidue”. indeed, 


is to be 


paid ‘© into the receipt of the exchequer, 
«‘ and to be difpofed of by parliament.” 
So that a munifter will have nothing to-do 
but to take care that there fhall be no-“ re 
‘* fidue,” and he is fuperior to all controul, 

Befides the burden of penfions in ireland, 
which have enormoufly encreafed. within 
thefe few years, almoft all the offices, in 
that poor kingdom, have, fince the com- 
mencement of the prefent century, and now 
are beftowed upon ftrangers. For though 
the merit of thofe born there juftly raifes 
them to places of high truft, when they go 
abroad, as all Europe can witnefs, yet he is 
an uncommonly lucky Irifhman, who can 
get a good poft in his native country. | 
~ When I confider. the * manner in which 


“Tn Charles I’s time, the Houfe of Commons, influ- 


that 


bd 


enced by fome fattious demagogues, were refolved to proe 
hibit the importation of Irifh cattle into England. * Among 
other arguments in favour of Ireland, it, was infifted, 
“«-That by cutting off almoft entirely the trade between 
the kingdoms, all the natural bands of union were diffolved, 
and nothing remained to keep. the Irifh-in their duty, but 


force and violence. 


** The King (fays Mr. Hume in his Hiftory of England) 
** was fo convinced of the juftice of thefe reafons; that he 


** ufed all his intereft to oppofe the bill, and 


he openly 
** declared, 
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that ifland has been uniformly depreffed for fo 

many years pail, .with this pernicious parti- 
| | ticularity 


€ 


a 


declared, that he could not give his affent to it with a 
** {afe confcience. But the Commons were refolute in their 
“* purpofe.. And the fpirit of tyranny,.of which nations 
are as {ufceptible as individuals, had animated the Englifh 
extremely to exert their fuperiority over their dependant 
ftate. No affair could be conducted with greater violence 
than this, by the Commons. They even went fo far in 
the preamble of the bill, as to declare the importation of 
‘* Trifh cattle to be a nufance. By this expreffion they 
** gave {cope to their paffion, and, at the fame time, barred 
the King’s prerogative, by which he might think himfelf 
intitled to difpente with a law fo full of injuftice and bad 
policy, The lords expunged the word, but as the King 
was ienfible that no fupply would be given by the Com- 
mons, unlefs they were gratified in all their prejudices, he 
was obliged both to employ his intereft with the Peers to 
make the bill pafs,-and to give the Royal affent to it. He 
* could not however forbear exprefling his difpleafure, at 
“* the jealoufy entertained againft him, and at the intention 
which the Commons difcovered of retrenching his pre-- 
rogative,” 

' This law brought great diitrefs for fome time upon Ire- 
land, but it occafioned their applying with great induftry to 
manufactures, and has proved, in the iffue, beneficial to that 
kingdom. ; 

_ Perhaps the fame reafon occafioned che ‘* barring the 
‘* King’s prerogative” in the late act fufpending the legifla- 
tion of New-York. ; 

This we may be affured of, that we are as dear to his 
Majelty, as the people of Great Britain are. We are his 
fubje&ts as well as they, and as faithful fubjeéts; and_ his 
Majelty has given too many, too conftant proofs of his piety 
and virtue, for any man, to think it poflible, that fucha 
Prince can make any unjuft diflinGtion between. fuch fubjeéts. 
It makes no difference to his Majefty, whether fupplies are 
raifed in Great Britain or America; but it makes {ome dif- 
ference to the Commons of that kingdom. . 

To {peak plainly, as becomes an honeft man on fuch im- 
portant occafions, all our misfortunes are owing toa luft of 
pover in men of abilities and influence. This prompts 
them to feek popularity, by expedients profitable to them- 
felves, though ever fo deftrudtive, to their country. 
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cularity of their parliament continuing * as 
Jong as the crown pleafes, I am aftonithed 
to obferve fuch a love of liberty ftill aniniat- 
ing that loyal and generous nation; and 
nothing can raife higher .my idea of ‘the 
integrity and public fpirit of the people + 
who have preferved the facred: fre of free 
dom from. being extingutfhed, though the 
Livay GD octave 1 igh. apy! altar; 


Such is the accurfed nature of lawlefs ambition, and yet 
—what heart but melts at the thought ?—Such falfe deteit- 


able patriots in every nation have led their blind confiding ° 


country, fhouting their applaufes, into the jaws of fhame 
and ruin. May the wifdom and goodnefs. of the people of 
Great Britain, fave them from the ufual fate of nations. ~ ° 
* The Jaft Irith parliament continued thirty-three years, 
that is during all the late reign. The. prefent parliament 
there has continued from the beginning of this reign, and 
probably will continue to the end. 7 
+ I am informed, that within thefe few years, a petition 
was prefented to the Héufe of Commons in Great Britain, 
fetting forth, that herrings were imported into Ireland, 
“* from fome foreign parts of the north fo cheap, as to 
“* difcourage the Britith herring fifhery, and therefore pray- 
“* ing, that fome remedy might be applied in that behalf by 
“© parliament”—** That, upon this petition, the Houfe.re- 
** folved to impofe a duty of two fhillings fterling on every 
“* barrel of foreign herrings imported into [reland, but af- 
terwards dropt the affair, for fear of engaging in a difpure 
© with Ireland about the right ef taxing her.” a 
So much higher was the opinion which thc Houfe enter- 
tained of the f{pirit of Ireland, than of that of thefe colonies, 
_ i find-in the lait Englith papers, that the refolution and 
firmnefs with which the people of that kingdom have lately 
afferted their freedom, have been fo alarming in Great Bris 
tain, that the Lord Lieutenant, in his fpeech onthe zoth 
of laft O@ober, ** recommended” to the parliament, ‘‘ that 
** fach provifion may be made for fecuring the judges in the 
** enjoyment of their offices and appointments during theit 
** good behaviour, as fhall.be' thought mott expedient.’ . 
What an important conceflion is thus obtained by making 
demands becoming freemen, with a courage and perleverance 
becoming freemen, 
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altar, on which it burned, has been thrown 
down. 
In the fame manner fhall we unqueftion- 
ablv be treated, as foon as the late taxes, 
laid upon us, fhat! make pofts in the “ go- 
“<< yvernment,” and the ‘“* adminiftration of 
<¢ juftice, here, worth the attention of per- 
fons of influence in Great-Britain. We know 
enough already to fatisfy us of this truth. 
But this will not’ be the worft part of our 
cafe, . Whey 
The principals in all great offices will re» 
fide in England, make fome paltry allowancé 
to deputics for doing the bufinefs here. 
Let any man confider what an exhaufting 
drain this muft be upon us, when minifters 
are pofleffed of the power of affixing what 
falaries they pleafe to pofts, and he muft be 
convinced how deftructive the late acd muft 

be. The injured kingdom, lately mention- 
ed, can tell us the mifchiefs of abfenters ; 
and we may perceive already the fame dif- 
pofition taking place with us. ‘The governs 
ment of New-York has been exercifed by 
a deputy. That of Virginia is now held 
fo; and we know of a number of fecretary- 
fhips, collectorfhips, and other officers held 
in the fame manner. | 

True it is, that if the people of Great- 

Britain were not too much blinded by the 
paffions, that have been. artfully excited in 
their breafts, againft their dutiful children, 
the colonifts, thefe confiderations would be 
nearly 
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heatly as alarming to them as to us. ‘The 
influence of the crown was thought, by wife 
men many years ago, too great, by reafon 
of the multitude of penfions and places be-~ 
ftowed by it; thefé have vaftly increafed 
fince *, and perhaps it would be no difficult 
matter to prove that the people Have de- 
creafed. . iy 
Surely, therefore, thofe who with the wela 
fare of their country, ought ferioufly to ree 
flect what may be the confequence of fuch a 
new creation of offices, in the difpofal of the 


* One of the reafons urged by that great and honefk 
ftatefman, Sir William Temple, to Charles II. in his famous 
femon(trance to difluade him from aiming at arbitrary power, 
was, the ** King had few offices to beftow.”? ' 

a Hume’s Hift. of England. 
‘* Though thé wings of prerogative have been clipt, the 
influence of the crown is greater than ever it was in any 
period of our hiftory. For when we confider in how many 
boroughs the government has the voters at command, 
** when we confider the vaft body of perfous employed in the 
** collection of the revenue in every part of the kingdom, 
** the inconceivable number of placemen, and candidates for 


«places in thé cuftoths, in the excife, in the pott office, in. 
ee 
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** ftamps, in the navy and victualling offices, and in a variety 
“* of other departments ; when we confider again the exten- 
“* five influence of the money corporations, fub{cription job-. 
© bers and contractors; the endlefs dependance created by 
** the obligations conferred on the bulk of the gentlemen’s 
families throughout the kingdom, who have relations pre- 
ferred in our navy and numerous flanding army ; when, [. 
fay, we confider how wide, how binding, a dependance on 
“© the crown is créated by the above enumerated particulars ; 
“* and the great, the enormous weight and infuence which* 
the crown derives from this extenfive dependance upon its 
favour and power; any lord in waiting, any lord of the 
** bedchamber, any man may be appointed minifter.”? 
.** A doétrine to this effect is taid to have been the advice 
SE OF Lemme FY eenemnne?? ; Late news papers. 
QO crown, 
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the dock-yards, in the ordnance, in the falt-oflice, in the | 
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crown. ‘The army, the adminiftration of 
juflice, and the civil, government here, with 
fuch falaries as the crown fhall pleafe to an- 
nex, will extend minifterial influence, as 
much beyond its former bounds, as the late 
war did the Britith dominions. 

_ But whatever the. people of Great-Britain 
may think on this occafion, I hope the peo- 
ple of thefe colonies will unanimoufly join in 
this fentiment, that. the late act of parlia- 
ment is injurious to their liberty ; and that 
this fentiment will unite them in a firm op- 
pofition to it, in the fame manner as the 
dread of the Stamp-act did. 

Some _perfons may imagine the fums to be 
raifed by it, are but,.{mall, and therefore 
may be inclined to acquiefce under it. A 
conduct more dangerous to freedom,, as be- 
fore has been obferved, can never be adopt- 
ed. Nothing is wanted at home but a pre= 
cedent, the force of which fhall be eftablith- 
ed, by the tacit fubmiffion of the colonies. 
‘With what zeal was the ftatute. ereCting the 
pott-office, and another relating to the reco~ 
very of debts in America, urged and tortur- 
ed, as precedents in the fupport of the Stamp- 
act, though wholly inapplicable. If the par- 
lament fucceeds in this attempt, other fta= 
tutes will impofe other dutics. Inftead of 
taxing ourfelves as we have been accuftomed 
to do from the firft fettlement of thefe pro 
vinces; all our ufeful taxes will, be convert-- 
ed into: parliamentary taxes on our importa- 
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tions ; and thu the parliament will levy up- 
on us fuch tums of money as they chufe to 
take. without any other limitation than their 
picafure. “pda tte rT. 
We know how mitch Jabour and caré 
have been’ be ftowed by thefe ‘colonies, in lay= 
ing taxes‘in {uch a manner, that they fhould 
2 matt eafy to the people, by being laid on 
the proper articles ;' moit equal, by being 
proportioned to every man’s’ circumftances ; 
and cheepeft by ‘the ‘method directed ~ for 
collectine thems" eae red 
Bat parliamentary taxes will be laid on us 
without any confideration, whether there is 
any caficy mode. The only point regarded 
wili be, the certainty of levying the taxes, 
and not the convenience of the people, on 
whom they are to be levied, and therefore 
all ftatutes on this head will’ be {uch as will 
Be mott likely, according to the favourite 
phrate, “© to execute themfelves.” a pitts 
Taxes in every’free ftate have been, and 
ought to be as exactly proportioned, as is 
poflible, to the abilities of thofe who are to 
pay them, “They cannot otherwife be juft. 
Even a Hottentot could comprehend the un- 
reafonadtenefs, of making a poor man pay as 
much for defending the property of a rich 
man, as the rich man pays him(felf.° ~ 
Let any perion look into the late a@ of 
parliament, and he will immediately perceive, 
that the immenfe eftates of Lord® Fairfax, 
Lord’ Baltimore, and our Proprietors, which 
2 are 
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are amongst: ‘¢ his’ Majefty’s other domini+ 
€" Ons, 40 Deane defended, protected and fe~ 
“cured” by that’adt*, will not pay’a fingle 
farthing of the°duties thereby impofed, ex- 
cept Lord: Fairfax wants fome of his win- 
dows glazed. Lord Baltimore and our’ pro- 

rietors are quite fecure, as sane live in 
Ep tan >! 

Ppa thefe particular cafes as {ftriking 

inftances, how fer the late aét is \adeviation 
from_that. principle of juftice, which has fo 
conftantly | diftinguifhed our own oie on 
this continents; 7) o> 
The third confideration with our conti- 
nental ‘aflemblies” in’ laying taxes hasbeen 
the method of. collecting ‘them. “This has 
been done by afew oflicers under thé infpece 
tion of the refpective aflemblies, with mo- 
derate allowances. “No ‘more’ was (faifed 
fromthe fubje@, than' was ufed’ for the in- 
tended purpoles. ‘Bat by the late act, a mi-+ 
nifter may appoint as ‘many officers \as he 
pleafes for colleéting the taxes; may affign 
them what’ falaries’ he thinks ‘© adequate,”’ 
and they are to be eae to no talpecran 
but his owns 

‘Tn “thort,. ‘if ‘the ‘Tate act of parliament 
takes: effect, thefe ‘colonies’ mutt’ dwindle 
down into “i common: cor pepenbtiae as their. 
. a enemies 


$ y p . ys7i4 ; ' ’ 
; rye ce . VAw 3 ine 
wf d 


* Phe eee of Maryland and, Pooityieedie net been ens 
gaged, in the watmett difputes, in, order to obtain an equal 
ind juft taxation ¢f their proprietors eftates ;_but the late act 
does more’ for thefé. proprietors than they themfelves would 
yenture to demand, It totally exempts them from taxation, 
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enemies,in the debates.concerning the repeal 
of the, ftamp-act, ftrenuonfly infifted they 
were; and it.is not improbable, that fome 
future hiftorians will thus record our fall. 
«The eighth year.of this reign was dif- 
tinguithed by a very memorable event, the 
American.colonies..then fubmitting for the 
firft time, to be taxed by the Britifh parlia- 
ment.) An attempt of this kind had been 
made tyvo. years, before, but was defeated by 
the vigorous exertions. of the feveral pro- 
yinces. in defence of their liberties. ‘Their 
behaviour on that occafion rendered their 
name,very celebrated, fora fhort time all over 
Europe; all, tates being,extremely attentive 
to'a-difpute between Great Britain and fo 
confiderable.a part of her dominions, For 
as fhe, was thought to be.grown too. powers 
ful by the. fuecefsful-conclufion, of the late 
awar,,fhe had been. engaged.in, it was hoped 
by: many, that.as it had happened before to 
other kingdoms, . civil difcords .would afford 
opportunities of revenging all the injuries 
{uppofed:to be received from her.. However 
the .caufe of diffention, was. removed by a 
repeal of the ftatute, that had given offence. 
‘This. affair rendered the fubmiflive conduct 
of the colonies fo foon after, the more ex= 
traordinary ; there being no difference be- 
tween the modes of taxation which they 
oppofed, and that to which they {ubmitted, 
but this, that by the firft, they were to be 
continually reminded that they were taxed, 
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by certain marks ftampt on every piece of 
paper or parchment they 'ufed. The authors 
of that ftatute’ triumphed greatly on’ this 
conduct of the colonies, and infifted, that if 
the people of Great Britain had perfifted’ in 
enforéin git, the” Americans would have 
been in a\few months fo fatigued with'the 
efforts of patriotifm, that they would quick- 
ly haveyielded obedience. 5 0" a 
“* Certain’ it is, that though they had 
before their eyes fo many illuftrious exame 
ples in their mother country, of the con 
{tant fuccefs attending firmnéfs'and perfeve- 
fance in oppofition to dangerous encroach 
ments on liberty, yet they quietly-gave up a 
point of ‘the Jaft'impértanée. ’ From hence 
the decline of their: freedom began, and its 
decay was extremely rapid; for as money 
was always raifed upon them by the’ parlia- 
ment, their affemblies «grew immediately 
ufelefs and in a fhort time contemptible; 
and in lefs than oné ‘hundred years, the peo 
ple funk down into that’ tamenefs and fas 


pinene(s of {pirit by which they ftill conti< 


nué to be diftinguifhed.”” > eo 

7 Et mojares veftros et pofteras cogitate.y £ 
Reinember your anceftors and your poflerity, 
| . AJRARMER 
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Beloved Countr: 'y men, “ 


FHAVE feveral times, in, the. wee of 

-thefe “letters, mentioned the, late a of 
parliament, as being. the foundationcof. fu- 
ture meafures injuriogs to, thefe colonies ; 
and . ‘the. belief of, this truth: I with to pres 
vail, abe caule . I think, ,it, neceflary to .our 
fafety,. 

A perpetual jealoufy. re(pecting ren is 
abfolutely requifite in, all free ftates.. The 
very. texture. ‘of their _conttitutioa, in .mixt 
governments, demands it..., For the cautions 
with which power, is diftributed among the 
feveral orders, imply,,, “that; each. has that 
fhare which is. proper, for the. general .wel~ 
fare, and. therefore, that ; any further} impo- 
fition. muft, be pernicions. iat Machiavel ems= 
ploys ; a whole, chapter in, his difcourfes, to 





prove ‘that. a ftate,, to, be. Jong lived,, mutt be 


frequently. corrected, and reduced to its fart 
principles... But of all. flates. that have \.ex~ 
ifted, there never was any, ia which, this 
jealouly could be. more proper than in thefe 
colonies. : For, the government here jis not 
only mixt, but dependant, which. circum= 
ftance occafions a pesuhiagty¥ in its form, of 

a very. delicate natire..3 wos Wit 
Two reafons induce me to defire, ‘hae 
this fpirit ‘of apprehenfion | may be always 
kept_up among us, in its utmott vigilance. 
The firft is this, that as the happinefs of 
thefe 


_® Machiavel’s difcourfes, Book 3, chap. 1. 
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thefe provinces indubitably confifts in their 
connection with Great Britain, any feparas 
tion between thern is lefs likely to be occa- 
fioned by civil difcords, if every difgufting 
mealure is oppoied tingly, and’ while it is 
new; for in this manner of proceeding, 
every fuch meafure is moft likely to be reéti- 
fied. On the other hand, oppreflions and 
diffatisfactions being permitted to accumu- 
late—if ever the governed throw off the 
Joad, they will do more. A people does 
not reform with moderation. The rights of 
the fubject therefore cannot be too often con= 
fidered, explained, or afferted ; and who- 
ever attempts to do this, thews himfelf, 
whatever may be the rath and peevith reflec- 


tions of pretended wifdom, and pretended 


duty, a friend to thofe who injudicioufly 
exercife their power, as well as to them 
over whom it is fo exercifed. 
_ Had all the points of prerogative claimed 
by Charles I. been feparately contefted and 
fettled in preceding reigns, his fate would 
in all probability have been very different, 
and the people would have been content 
with that liberty which is compatible with 
regal authority. But *he thought, it would 
be as dangerous for him to give up the 
powers 


* The author is fenfible that this is putting the gentle 
contruction on Charles’s condu€t; and that is one reafon 
why he chufes it. Allowance ought to be made for the er- 
yors of thofe men, who are acknowledged to have been pof- 
defled of many virtues. The education cf that unhappy 

prince, 
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powers which ‘at ‘any time Had been. by 
ufuipation ‘exercifed by ‘the “crown, as thofe 
that were legally vetted’ in it.’ This produ 
ced an equal excefs dn the part of the peo= 
ples For when their paffions were. excited 
by multiplied grievances, they’ thought. it 
would be’as dangerous for them, to allow 
the powers that wete legally vefted in the 
crown, as thofe which at any time had been 
by ufurpation' exercifed* by it. A@s, that 
might by themfelves have been upon.many 
confidérations excufed ‘Or extenuated, derived 
a contayiou®’ thalighaniey ‘and odiuin’ from 
other acts, with which they were contected. 
They" were not regarded according. to. the 
fimple' forceof each, Dut’ as: parts of a 
fyftem oPoppreflion. “Every one therefore; 
however {mall in icfel?, being alarming, as. 
an additional evidence of tyrannical defigns, 
Tt was in vain for prudent and, moderate 
men 'to infift, that there was'ho neceflity to, 
abolifh royalty. Nothing Iefs than the.utter) 
deftruction of monarchy, could fatisty thofe 
who. had fuffered, and thought they had 
reafon to believe, they always fhould fuffer 
~The confequences of thefe mutual .difs 
trufts*are well known: but there is no other 
people mentioned in hiftory, that I recollect, 
prince, and’ his confidenéé’ in men not: fo good and wife/as 
himfelf, had probably filled him’ with miftaken notions of hig 
own authority, and of the eonfequences: that would attend: 
conceflions ‘of any kind toa people, who were reprefénted “to” 
him’ as aiming at too much power. | 
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who have been fo conftantly watchful. of 
their liberty; and fo.fu¢cefsful in their ftrug- 
gles for it, as the Englith. --This confidera- 
tion leads. me. to,,the , fecond:reafon, why I 
«© defire that, the {pirit of apprehenfion may 
be always. kept up among us \inoits) utmoft 


vigilance,’ 


_ The: firft principles of; governnientoare:to 
be looked for.in, human) naturesj!Some of 
the beft writers have aflerted, and \itvfeems 
with. good reafon,..that ‘‘ governmentous 
founded on * opinion. 
. Cuftom undoubtedly ;bas,.a) mighty: fore 
in, ptoducing opinion, and reigns in nothing 
more, arbitrarily. than .in publics affains.>» It 
gradually. reconciles, us), to. objects» even of 
dread and -deteftation; and sLncahnot: but 
think thefe lines of Mr., Popes as:applicable 
to.vice in politics, as to,vice in ethics. > 
‘Vice is. a monfter of (fo horrid mieny 
‘ As tobe hated, needs but to be feem 3» 
pay ~G <Wct 


AB Ie = i A oe 
3.8, dea hid? 


* © Opinion is of two kinds, viz. opinion of intereft, and 
opinion-of right.,.By opinion of intereft, I chiefly underitand, 
the fenfe of public advantage which. 1s reaped from .govern- 
ment; together with the, perfuafion,, thatthe. particular go- 
any other that could be eafily fettledy’”, sy jac 

“Right is of two kind 1» right to power, and right to pro- 


vernment which is eftablithed, is equally advantageous with 


perty. What prevalence, opinion of the. firit.kind,has over 
mankind may eafily be underftood, by: obferving: the attach- 
ment which all nations have to their ancient government, 
and even to thofe names which have had the fanction ofcanti- 


quity. ' Antiquity always, begets the opinion of right.”? ¢¢It : 


is fufficiently anderftood, that the opinion of right to property 
is of the greatef moment in all matters of government.” 
| geen os yitarisy oft os , Eames Effayso 






















‘Yet feen too oft, fansiliar with her fack, 
‘We firft endure, then pity, then embrate.’ 
Whenoam act infutioas® to freedéth ‘has 
been ‘once done, and thé! people bear ity the 
repetition of it is moftilikely’ to meet’ with 
fubmiffion. Foras the mifchief of the one 
was found’ to be tolerable, they will’ hope 
that of ‘the: fecond will ‘prove fo too; and 
they will not regard ‘thé ‘infamy of the laft; 
becaufe:they are ftained with that: of the 
firtt. "ple gel Capel cag, 
- Indeed, nations jn general, are not apt to 
think until they feel ; and therefore ations 
in general have loft their liberty: for as vio- 
lations of the: rights’ of the governed; are 
commonly not only {pecious, * but fmall at 
the beginning; they {pread’ over the mul- 
titude in fuch amanner, as to touch indivi- 
duals but flightly. Thus. they” aré difre- 
garded +. The power or profit that arifes 
| | P 2 from 
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* Omnia mala exempla ex bonis tuitiis orta Sunt. 
isi diols Nite COSRMORY BCH ET 2h Rr Opr 

+ The Republic is’ always’ attacked’ with greater vigour 
than it is defended 3 for the audacious and profligate, 
prompted by their natural enmity’ to it, are eafily impelled 
to act upon the leaf nod of their leaders ; whereas. the honett, 
T know not why, are’ ‘generally flow and unwilling. to ftir; 
and neglecting always the’ beginnings of things, are never 
roufed to exert themfelves; but’ wees lait neceflity ; fo that 
through irrefolution'and délay, when they would be glad to. 
compound at aft for their ‘quiet, at the expence even of their. 
honour, they commonly lofe them both?! u'r: tashaaten 23 
te TAR Re normrdo O19 Cicero’s Orat. for Sextins, 7% 

Such were the fentiments of this'erdatand exce'lént’ man, 
whofe vait abilities, and the calamities of the time in which 
he lived, enabled him, by mournful experience, to form a juft 
judgment on the condudt of the friends and enemies of liberty. 
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from thefe violations, centering in few: pers 
fons, is to them confiderable, For this rea 
fon the governors having in view their par- 
ticular purpofes,,. fucceflively preferve .an 
uniformity of conduct for attaining them, 
They regularly increafe.and multiply the 
fit injuries, till, atlength \the inattentive 
} eaple are compelled to perceive, the heavi- 
nels of their burdens.—T hey begin to com- 
plgin and enquire—but too late. — They find 
their oppreffors fo ftrengthened by fuccels, 
and themfelves fo.entangied in examples: of 
expre{s authority, on the part of their rulers, 
and of tacit recognition on their own. part, 
that they are quite confounded : for millions 
entertain. no other idea of the, legality of 
power, than that it 19 founded on the exer- 
cife of -power. They ‘voluntarily faften 
their chains, by adopting a pufillanimous 
opinion, ‘* that there will be too much dan- 
ger in attempting a remedy,” Of another 
opinion no lefs fatal, «© that the govern- 
ment has a right to treat them as it does.” 
They then feek a wretched relief for their 
minds, by perfuading themfelves, that to 
yield their obedience is to ‘difcharge their 
duty. The deplorable poverty. of {pirit, 
that proftrates all the dignity beftowed by 
divine providence on our nature—of courfe 
fucceeds. 

From thefe refleCtions I conclude, that 
every free ftate fhould inceflantly watch, and 
inftantly take alarm on any addition being 
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made to the power exercifed over them, in« 
numerable inftances might be produced to 
fhew, from what flight beginnings the moft 
extenfive confequences have flowed: but I 
fhall felec&t two only from the hiftory of 
England. eypoak | 
_osHenry, the: feventh was the firtt monarch 
of that kingdom, who eftablithed a ftanding 
body of armed men. This was a band of 
50 archers, called yeomen of the guard: 
and this inflitution, notwith{tanding ’ the 
{mallnefs of the number; was to prevent 
difcontent, * ‘ difguifed under the pretence of 
majefty and grandeur.” In 1684, the ftand- 
ing forces were fo much augmented, that 
Rapin fays—‘ The King, in order to make 
his people fully fenfible of their new flavery, 
affected to mufter his troops, which amount- 
ed to 4000 well armed anddifciplined men.” 
Ithink cur army, at this’ time; confifts of 
more than feventy regiments. _ pe 
.. The method of:taxing by excife was firft 
introduced» amidft the convulfions: of ‘civil 
ware. Extreme neceflity was’ pretended, 
and its fhort continuance promifed, After 
the reftoration, dn excife upon beer, ale and 
other: liquors, was granted to the + King, 
one half in fee, the other for life, as an e- ee 
quivalent for the court of wards. Upon e 
James the fecond’s acceffion, the parliament } SS 
* Rapin’s Hiftory of England. 
+ 12,.Car. II. Chap. 23 and 24. 
{ James I, Chap. 1 and 4. 
gave 
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118 LEASE R xh. 
gave him the firft excife, with an, additional 
duty on wine, tobacco, and fome other. things. 
Since the revolution it has, been extended, to 
falt, ‘candles, leather, hides,. .. hops, jfoap, 
paper, pafte-board, mill-boards, {caleboards, 
vellum, -parchment,. ftarch; filks, calicoes, 
linens, ftuffs, printed, ftained, ; &c, wire, 
wrought plate, coffee, tea, chocolate, &c. 
Thus a ftanding army and excife have, 
from the firft fender origins, though always 
hated, always feared, always oppofed,, at 
Jength {welled up to their vaft prefent bulk. 
Thefe, facts are fufficient to fupport what 
Ihave faid. Tis true that all the mifchiefs 
apprehended by our anceftors from.a ftand« 
ing army and excife, have not yet happened: 
but it does not follow from thence, that 
they will not happen, The infide of a houfe 
may catch fire, and the moft valuable apart- 
ments be ruined, before the fiames bur 
out. The queftion in thefe. cafes. is./not, 
what evil has actually attended: particular 
meafures—but what evil, in the nature of 
things, is likely to attend them. Certain 
circumiftances may forfome ‘time delay-ef- 
fects, that “were réafonably. expected, and 
that. muft enfue. There'was a long period, 
after the Romans hed Prorogued the com= 
mand to * Q. Publilius. Philo, before that 
wat to Inab bong & piv bs od out 34nd °example 


} ere 4 
With iG Os! 


: i : iy aotiraror # MSI IS 
“In the year of the city 428, 4§ Duo Singularia hee ci viro, 
primum contigeres prorogatio waperti non ame in ullo, fatta et a&e 
bonore triumphus.? * ~ Liv. B, 8, Chap, 23, 26. 
Ry «© Had 
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example deftroyed their liberty. All our 
kings, from the revolution to the prefent 
reign have been forcign fers. Their minifters 
generally ‘continued but a fhort time in au- 
thority 5, *and: they. themfelves | were mild 
and: virtuous princes. | +o 

Ao’ bold, ambitious | Prince, potted: ei ot 
great abilities, ‘firmly fixed in the throne by 
defcent, ferved by minifters like himfelf, and 
rendéréd either venerable or terrible by the 
glory of his fucceffes; may execute what. his 
predeceffors’ didnot dare to attempt. Henry 
IVs tottéredi in his feat during his. whole 
reign. ‘Henry V. drew the ftrength of the 


kingdom into France, to carry on his wars 


there, and left the Commons “at home, pro- 
tefting +* that the peo ale were not bound to. 
«s férye Out of the realm.” 

Tpis true) | that a- “trong fpirit. ‘OF liberty. 
fubfifts at prefent i in Great Britain, but what, 
reliance’is to be placed 1 in the temper ‘of. a 
people; when the’ ‘prince - is poffeffed of an 
unconftitutional pow: er, our own hiftory-ca 
fufficiently inform US. When Charles, Il. 


rs’ D SASF 


: < ‘Had the rel of the Roman citizens imitated the'exam-~ 


ple of L. ‘intus, who AerGne have. his. confulfhip conti- | 
nladds o chim, they had hevér admitted that cuftom of pro- 
roguing-magiftrates, andithen the prolongation of their com- 
mands, the army, had. never been! introduced, which very! 
Bul was at Jeugth the ruin of that commonwealth. 
» 91019° Mathiavel’s difcourfes, B23. Chap. 24. 
* I don’t. know but it may be faid with a good deal of rea- 

fon, that a quick rotation of minifters is very defirable in 
Great Britain. A minifter there has a vaft {tore of materials 
to work with. “Long adminiftration$ are rather favourable t to, 
the wags igi “e a are abroad, than to their liberty. 
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had ftrengthened’ himéfelf by the return of 
the garrifon of ‘Tangier, England’ (fays 
Rapin) fawn a fudden an amazing revolu- 
tion ; faw herfelf fttipped . of all her rights 
and privileges, excepting fuch as the king 
fhould vouchfafe to grant her; and what is 
more aftonifhing, the” Englith themfelves 
delivered up thefe very rights and privileges 
to Charles 11. which they had fo paffionate- 
ly, and, if I may fay it, furioufly defended 
againtt the defigns of Charles J.” ‘This 
happened only thirty-fix years after this lait 
prince had been beheaded. 
~ Some perfons are of opinion, that liberty 
is not violated, but by fuch open acts of 
force ;\ but they feem to be greatly mifta- 
ken. I could mention a period within thefe 
forty years, when almoft as great a change 
of difpofition was produced by the fectet 
meafures of a Jong adminiftration, as by. 
Charles’s violence. Liberty, perhaps, 1$ ne- 
ver expofed to fo much danger, as when ‘the 
people believe there’ js the leaft’; “for it may 
be fubverted, and yet they not think fo. 
Public difgufting acts are feldom:practifed 
_by the ambitious, atthe beginning of their — 
defions. Such conduct, filences.and difcou- 
rages the weak, and the wicked, who would 
otherways have been their advoeates or ac- 
complices.. It is of great confequence; to 
allow: thofe, who, upon any account, are in- 
clined to favour. them, fomething: fpecious to 
fay in their’ defence. The pewer may be 
fully 
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fully eftablithed, though it would not be fafe 
for them»to do whatever they pleafe.. For 
there are things, which, at fome times, even 
flaves will not bear. Julius Cafar and Oli- 
ver Cromwell, did not dare to affume the ti- 
tleof King. The grand Seignior dares not 
lay a new tax. The king of France dares 
not be a proteftant. Certain popular points 
may be left untouched, and yet freedom be 
extinguifhed. The commonality of Venice 
imagine themfelves free, becaufe they are 
permitted todo what they ought not. But I 
quit a fubject that would lead me too far 
from my purpofe. 

By the late act of parliament, taxes are to 
be levied upon us, for ‘* defraying the charge 
of the adminiftration of juftice, thefupport of 
civil government—and the expences of de- 
fending his Majefty’s dominions in America.” 

If any man doubts what ought to be the 
conduct of thefe colonies on this occafion, I 
would afk them thefe queftions. 

_ Has not the parliament exprefly avowed 
their intention of raifing money from us for 
certain purpofes ? Is not this fcheme popu-= 
Jarin Great Britain? Will the taxes, impo- 
_ fed by the’Jate act, anfwer thofe purpofes 
If it will, muft it not take an immenfe fum 
from us? If it will not, is it to be expected 
that the parliament will not fully execute 
their intention, when it is pleafing at home, 
and not oppofed here? Muit not this be 
done by impofing new taxes ? Will not every 
addition, thus made to our taxes, be an ad- 
dition, 
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wi dition to the power of the Britith legifla- 
ture, by increafing the number of officers 
employed in the collection ? Wiil not every 
additional tax therefore render it more diffi- 
cult to abrogate any of them? When a ; 
branch of revenue is once eftablifhed, does it 
not appear to many people invidious and 
undutiful, to attempt to abolith it?’ If taxes, 
fufficient to accomplith the intention of the 
parliament, are impofed by the parliament, 
what taxes will remain to be impofed by our 
affemblies? If no material taxes remain to 
be impofed by them, what muft become of 
them, and the people they reprefent ? 
* «« If any perfon confiders thefe things, 
and yet not thinks our liberties are in dan- 
ger, I wonder at that perfon’s fecurity.” ” % 
One other argument is to be added, which, 
by itfelf, Thope, will be fufficient to con- 
vince the moft incredulous man on this cons 
tinent, that the late a of parliament ts only 
defisned to be aprecedent, whereon the fu- 
ture vailalage of thefe colonies may be efta- 
blifhed. - 
Every duty thereby laid on articles of Bit 
tifh manufacture 1s laid on fome commodity, 
upon the exportation of which, from Great- 
Britain, a drawback is payable. — Fhofe 
drawbacks in moft of the articles, are ex- 
actly double to the duties given by the late 
act. The parliament therefore might in 
half: a dozen lines have raifed much* more 
moncy only by flopping the drawbacks in 
the hands of. the officers at home, on expor- 


* Demoithenes’s 2d Philipio. 
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tation to, thefe colonics, than by this folemn 
impofition offaxes upon us, to be collected 
here. .. Probably, the artful contrivers of this 
aé&t formed itia this manner, in order to re- 
ferve to themfelves, in cafe of any objections 
being ,.made to. it, this fpecious pretence— 
“: That the drawbacks are gifts to the colo- 
‘nies ; and that the,aét only leffens thofe 
«© gifts.’ But the truth, is, that the draw-= 
backs, are intended .for the encouragement 
and promotion of Britifh manufactures and 
commerce, and are-allowed, on exportation 
to any. foreign parts, a3 well as on exporta~ 
tion: to ‘thefe provinces., Betides,.care -has 
been taken to flide into, the act * fome arti- 
cles on}, which there, are, no drawbacks. 
However,;the whole duties laid by the late 
act on.all the articles therein fpecified, are fo 
fmall, that they will not amount to as, much 
as the drawbacks which are allowed on part 
of them only. If, therefore, the fum to 
be obtained by the late aét had been the fole 
object in forming it, there would not have 
been any occafion for the ‘‘ Commons of 
«* Great Britain to give and grant to his Ma- 
‘€ jefty, rates and duties for raifing a, reve- 
<¢ nue in his Majefty’s dominions in Ame- 
‘¢ rica, for making,a more certain)and ade- 
«¢ quate provifion for, defraying the charge 
« of the adminiftration of juftice, the fup- 

* Though duties by the late act are laid on fome articles 
on which pa sraubagie arc allowedy yet thes cuties Mapes 
by the’att are fo fmall, in comparifon with the drawbacks 
that afe allowed, ‘that all the duties together will not amount 
to fo much as the drawbacks. 
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** port of civil government, and the ex- 
“¢ pences of defending. the {aid dominions” 
—-Nor would. there have been any, Occafion 
for an * expenfive board of commiffioners, 
and all. the other new charges to.which we 
are made liable. 

Upon the whole, for my part, I regard 
the late act as an experiment made of our: 
difpofition. It is a bird fent over the wa 
ters, to. difcover whether the waves,.that 
lately agitated this part of the world with 
fuch violence, are yet fubfided, . If this ad~ 
venturer gets footing here, we {hall quickly 
be convinced, that. itis nota phoenix, for 
we fhall foon {ee it followed by others of the 
fame kind, We fhall find it rather to be of 
the * breed defcribed by the poet-— 

“© Infelx vates” | 
A diretul foreteller of future calamities, 
A FARMER. 


* The expence of this board, Iam informed, is between 
four and five thoufand pounds fterling a year. .'The eftablilh- 
ment of officers, for collecting the revénue of America, a- 
mounted ‘before to feven thoufand fix hundred pounds per 
annum ; and yet, fays the author of ‘* The regulation of the 
colonies,” the whole remittance from all the taxes in the colo- 
nies, at an average of thirty years, has not amounted to one 
thoufand nine hundred pounds.a year, and in that.time, feven 
or eight hundred pounds per annum only, have been remitted 
from North America. 

The {mallnefs of the revenue arifing from the duties in 
America, demoniftrated that they were intended only as regu- 
lations of trade ; and can any perfon be fo blind to truth, fo. 
dull of apprehenfion in a macter of unfpeakabie importance 
to hiscountry, as to imagine, that the board of commiffioners 
lately eftablifhed at fuch a charge, is in(tituted to aifift in cole 
lecting one thoufahd niné hundred pounds a-year, or the tri- 
fling dutiesdmpofed by the late.att 2 Surely every man: on 
this continent mutt perceive, that they are eftablithed for the 
care of amew fyitem of revenue, which is but now begun. 

: *.8¢ Dira caleno,” Virgil, Aneid 2. 
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Beloved Countrymen, 
OME ftates have lott their liberty by 
particular accidents ; but this calamity 
is s getierally owing to the decay of virtue. A 
people is travelling faft to deftru@tion, when 
individuals confider their interefts as diftincé 


from thofe of the public. Such notions are 


fatal to their country, and to themfelves. 
Yet how many are there fo weak and fordid, 
as to think they perform all the offices of 
life, if they earneftly endeavour to increafe 
their own wealth, power, and credit, with- 
out the leaft regard for the fociety under the 
protection of which they live; who, if they 
can make an immediate profit to themfelves, 
by lending their affiftance to thofe, whofe 
projects plainly tend to the injury of their 
country, rejoice in their dexterity, and be- 
lieve themfelves intitled to the charaCter of 
able politicians. Miferable men! of whom. 
it is hard to fay, whether they ought to be 
moft the objects of pity or contempt, but 
whofe opinions are certainly as deteftable as 
their practices are deftructive. 

Though I always reflect with a high plea- 
fure on the integrity and underftanding of 
my countrymen, which, joined with a pure 
and humble devotion to the great and gract- 
ous author cf every blefling they enjoy, will, 
I hope, enfure to them, and their pofterity, 
all temporal and eternal happinefs; yet 
when I confider, that.in every age and coun- 
try there have been bad men, my heart, at 
this threatening period, is fo full. of appre- 

henfion, 
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henfion, as not to permit me to believe, but 
that there may be fome'on this continent, 
againft, whom you ought to be upoa your 
guard, Men, who ‘either * bold or expect 
to hold,certain advantages by fetting exam- 
ples of \fervility to their countrymen-—Men 

7 . who 


** Ttis mot intended by thefe words to throw any refedtion 
upon geatlemen, becaule they are poffeffed of. offices; for 
many of them are certainly men of virtue, and lovers of their 
country. But fuppofed obligations’ of gratitude and honour 
may induce them to. be-fileat. Whether thefe, obligations 
ought to be regarded or not, is not fo much to be confidered 
by others, in the judgment they form of thefe gentlemen, as 
whether they think they ought: te be regarded. Perhaps, 
therefore, we fhall act in the propereft manner towards them, 
if we neither reproach nor imitate them. The perfons meant 
in this letter, are the bafe fpirited wretches, who may endea- 
vour to diftinguifh themfelves, by their fordid zeal, in defend- 
ing.and promoting meafures, which they know, beyond all 
queftion, to be deftructive to the juft rights and true interefts 
of their country. It is fearcely poflible, to {peak of thefe 
mien with any degree of patience. It is fcarcely poffible to 
fpeak of them with any degree of propriety. For no words 
can truly defcribe their guilt and meannefs. But every ho- 
neft man, on their being mentioned, will feel what cannot 
be expreffed If their wickednefs did not blind them, they 
might perceive, along the coaft of thefe colonies, many fke- 
letons of wretched ambition ; who after diftinguithing them- 
felves in fapport of the Stamp-aét, by a couragious contempt 
of their country, and of juftice, have been left to linger out 
their miferable exiflence, without a government, collector- 
fhip, fecretaryfhip, or any other commiflion to confole them, 
as well as it could for lofs of virtue and reputation—while 
numberlefs offices have been beftowed in thefe colonies, on 
people from Great Britain, and new ones are continually in- 
vented to’ be thus beftowed. As a few great prizes are put 
into a lottery to tempt multitudes to lofe, fo here and there an 
American has been raifed to a good pot— . 

| “66 Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vafta.” © 
Mr. Grenville, indeed, in order to recommend the Stamp- 
aft, had the ‘anequalled generofity, to power down a golden 
fhower' of offices upon Americans; and yet thefe ungrateful 
colonies did not thank’ Mri' ‘Grenville for fhewing his kind~ 
nefs to’ their countrymen, nor them for accepting it. Bei 
muft 
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who trained to the employment, or felf- 
taught by a natural’ verfatility of genius, 
ferve as ‘decoys for drawing the innocent and 
unwary“into {nares. It is not to be doubted 
but that fuch men will'diligently beftir them- 
felves; on this and’ every like occafton, to 
‘{pread the infection of their meanne(s as far 
--asthey can. On the plans they have adopt+ 
ed, thisis their courfe. © This is the method 
to recommend themfelves to their patrons. 

They.act confittently, in a bad caufe. 

They run well in a mean race. 

From them we fhall learn, how pleafant 
and profitable a thing it is, to be for our fub 
miffive behaviour, well fpoken of-in St, 
James’s, or St. Stephen’s, at Guildhall, or 
the Royal Exchange. Specious fallacies will 
be dreft up with all the arts of delutien, to 
perfuade one colony to diftinguifh herfelf 
from another, by unbecoming condefcenfions, 


muft that great. ftatefman have been furprifed to find, that 
the unpolithed colonifts could not be reconciled to infamy, 
by treachery ? Such a bountiful difpofition towards us never 
appeared in any minifter before him, and probably never will 
appear again. For it is evident that fuch a fyftem of policy 
is to be eitablifhed on this continent, as, in a fhort time, is 
to render it utterly unneceffary to ufe the leaft art in order to 
conciliate our approbation of any meafures. Some of our 
countrymen may be employed to fix chains upon us ; but they 
will never be permitted to hold them afterwards. So that the 
utmoft that any of them can expect, is only a temporary pro- 
vifion, that. may expire in their own time 3 but which, they 
_may be affured, will preclude their children from having any 
confideration paid to them. The natives of America will fink 
into total negle@ and contempt, the moment. that their coun- 
try lofes the conftitutional powers fhe now pofleffes. Mot 
fincerely do, I with and pray, that every one.of,us may be 
convibced of this great. truth, that induftry and integrity are 
the ‘paths of pleafantnefs, which lead to happineis.”. 
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which will ferve the ambitious purpofe of 
reat men at home, and therefore will be 
thought by them to entitle their affiftants in 
obtaining them, to confiderable rewards. 

Our fears will be excited, our hopes will be 
awakened. It will be infinuated to us with 
a plaufible affectation of wifdom and concern, 
hiow prudent it is to pleafe the powerful— 
how dangerous to provoke them—and then 
comes in the perpetual incantation, that 

freezes up every generous purpofe of the 
foul, in cold—inactive—expectation, ‘* that 
«if there is any requeft to be made, compli- 
«< ance will obtain a favourable attention.” 

Our vigilance and our union are fuccefs 
and fafety. Our negligence and our divifion 
are diftrefs and death.. They are worfe— 
they are fhame and flavery. 

Let us equally fhun the benumbing ftillnefs 
of everweening floth, and the feverith activity 
of that ill-informed zeal, which bufies itfelf 
in maintaining little, mean, and narrow opi- 
nions. Let us, with a truly wile generofity 
and charity, banith and difcourage all illibe- 
ral diftinctions, which may arife from differ- 
ences in fituation, forms of government, or 
modes of religion. Let us confider ourfelves 
as men—Freemen—Chriftian men—{epara- 
ted from the reft of the world, and firmly 
bound together by the fame rights, interefts, 
and dangers. Let thefe keep our attention in~ 
flexibly fixed on the great objects which we 
muft continualiy regard, in order to preferve 
thofe rights, to promote thofe interefts, and 
to avert thofe dangers. Let 
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Let thefe truths be indelibly impreffed on 
our minds—that we cannot be happy with- 
out being free—that we cannot be free with- 
out being fecure in our property—that we 
cannot be fecure in our property, if, without 
our confent, others may, as by right, take it 
away—that taxes impofed on us by parlia~ 
ment, do thus take it away—that duties laid 
for the fole purpofes of raifing money, are 
taxes—that attempts to lay fuch duties thould 
be inftantly and firmly oppofed—that this 
oppofition can never be effectual, unlefs it is 
the united effort of thefe provinces—that, 
therefore, benevolence of temper toward each 
other, and unanimity of counfels are effential 
to the welfare of the whole—and laftly, that, 
for this reafon, every man amongft us, who, 
in any manner, would encourage cither diffen- 
tion, dittidence, or indifference between thefe 
colonies, is an enemy to himfelf and to his 
country. 

The belief of thefe truths, I verily think, 
my countrymen, is indifpenfably neceflary to 
your happinefs. I befeech you, therefore, 
*** Teach them diligently unto your chil- 
“¢ dren, and talk of them when you fit in 
** your houfes, and when you walk by the 
‘* way, and when you lie down, and when 
‘* you rife up.” | 


What have thefe colonies to afk, while 
they continue free? Or what have they to 


dread, but infidious attempts to {ubvert their - 


freedom? Their profperity does not depend 
* Deut, vi. 7. 
on 
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on minifterial favours doled out to particular 
provinces. They form one political body, 
of which each colony isa member. ‘Their 
happinefs is founded on their conftitution ; 
and is to be promoted by preferving that con- 
litution in unabated vigour throughout every 
part. A fpot, a {peck of decay, however 
{mall the limb on which it appears, and 
however remote it may feem from the vitals, 
fhould be alarming. We have all the rights 
requifite for our profperity. The legal au- 
thority of Great Britain may indeed lay hard 
reftrictions upon us; but, like the {pear of 
Tclephus, it will cure as well as wound. 
Her unkindnefs will inftrug@ and compel us, 
after fome time, to difcover, in our incuftry 
and frugality, furprifing remedies—if our 
rights continue inviolated. For as long as 
the products of our labours and the rewards 
of our care, can properly be called our own, 
fo long will it be worth our while to be in- 
duftrious and frugal. But if when we plough-- 
fow—reap—gather—and threth, we find, 
that we plough—fow—reap —gather---and 
threth for others, whofe pleafure 1s to be the 
fole limitation, how much they fhall take, | 
and how much they fhall Jeave, why fhould 
we repeat the unprofitable toil ? Horfes and 
oxen are content with that portion of the 
fruits of their work, which their owners af- 
fign to them, in order to keep them ftrong 
enough to raife fucceflive crops; but even 
thefe beafts will not fubmit to draw for their 
mafters, until they are fubdued with ae 
| an 
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and goads. Let us take care of our rights, 
and we therein take care of our property. 
“* Slavery is ever preceded by fleep.”* Indi- 
viduals may be dependant on minifters, if 
they pleafe. States thould {corn it.—And, 
if you are not wanting to yourfelves, you 
will have a proper regard paid you by thofe, 
to whom, if you are not refpedtable, you will 
infallibly be contemptible. But if we have 
already forgot the reafons that urge us, with 
unexampled unanimity, to exert ourfelves two 
years ago; if our zeal for the public good is 
worn out before the homefpun cloaths which 
it caufed us to have made--~if our refolutions 
are .fo faint, as by cur prefent conduct to 
condemh our own late fuccefeful example-- 
If we are not affected by any reverence for 
the memory of our anceftors, who tran{mitted 
to us that freedom in which they had been 
bleft--if we are not animated by any regard 
for pofterity, to whom, by the moft facred 
obligations, we are bound to deliver down 
the invaluable inheritance---Thes, indeed, 
any minifter---or any tool of a minifter-=-or 
any creature of a tool of a minifter---or any 
lower +} inftrument of adminiftration, if low- 
enki Be 32 er 

* Montefquieu’s Spirit of Laws, B. 14, C. ee 

t+ “ Inftrumenta regni.? "Tacitus An. b. 12. £. 66 
Ifany perfon fhall imagine that he difcovérs jn thefe letters 
the leaft difaffection towards our moft excellent Soverzign, and 
the parliament of Great Britain; or the leait diflike to the 
dependance of thelé colonies on that kingdom, I beg that 
fach perfon will not form any judpment on particular exprelii- 
Ons, but will confider the tencur of all the letters taken rope. 
ther, In that cafe 1 flatter myielf that every unprejudiced 
reader will be convinced, that the true intereits of Great Bri- 
s Cait 
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er there may be, is a perfonage, whom it 
may be dangerous to offend. 

I thall be extremely forry if any man mife 
takes my meaning in any thing I have faid. 
Officers employed by the crown, are, while 
according to the laws they conduct them- 
felves, entitled to legal obedience and fincere 
refpect. Thefe it is a duty to render them, 
and thefe no good or prudent perfon will 
withhold. But when thefe officers, thro’ 
rafhnefs or defign, endeavour to enlarge their 
authority beyond its due limits, and expect 
improper conceffions to be made to them, 

from 
tain are as dear to me as they ought to be to every good fubject. 

If Iam an enthufiat in any thing, it is in my zeal for the 
perpetual dependance of thefe colonies on their mother coun- 
try.—A dependance founded on mutual benefits, the continu. 
ance of which can be fecured only. by mutual affections. 
Therefore it is, that with extreme apprehenfion I view the 
{malleft feeds of difcontent, which are unwarily fcattered a- 
broad. Fifty or fixty years will make a(llonifhing alterations 
in thefe colonies ; and this confideration fhould render it the 
bufineS of Great Britain more and more to cultivate our 
good difpofitions towards her: but the misfortune is, that 
thofe great men, who are wreftling for power at home, think 
themfelves very flightly interefted in the profperity of their 
country fifty or fixty years hence ; but are deeply concerned 
in blowing up a popular clamour for fappofed immediate ad- 
vantages. ’ ; 

For my part, I regard Great Britain as a bulwark happily 
fixed between thefe colonies and the powerful nations of Ku- 
rope. That kingdom is our advanced poft or fortification, 
which remaining fafe, we under its protection enjoying peace, 
may diffufe the bleffings of religion, {cience, and liberty, thro’ 
remote wilderneffes. It is, therefore, inconteitibly our duty 
and our intereft, to fupport the ftrength of Great Britain. 
When, confiding in that ftreagth, the begins to forget from 


-whence it arofe, it will be an eafy thing to fhew the fource, 


She may readily be reminded of the loud alarm {pread among 
her merchants and tradefmen, by the univerfal affociation of © 
thefe colonies, at the time of the Stamp-act, not to import any 


,ef her manufattures.---—In the year 1718, the Raflians and 


Swedes 
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from regard for the employments they bear, 
their attempts fhould be confidered as equal 
injuries to the crown and people, and fhould 
be courageoufly and conftantly oppofed, To 
{affer our ideas to be confounded by names, 
on fach occafions, would certainly be an in= 
excufable weaknefs, and probably, an irre 
mediable error. 

We have reafon to believe, that feveral of 
his Majefty’s prefent minifters are good men, 
and friends to our country ; and it feems 
not unlikely, that by a particular concurrence 
of events, we have been treated a little more 
feverely than they wifhed we fhould be. 
They might not think it prudent to fiem a 
torrent, But what is the difference to us, 
whether arbitrary acts take their rife from 
minifters, or are permitted by them? Ought 


Swedes entered into an agreement, not to fafrer Great Britain 
to export any naval ftores from their dominions, but in Ruf- 
fian or Swedifh thips, and at their own prices. Great Britain 
was diftreft. Pitch and tar rofe to three pounds a barrel. At 
length fhe thought of getting thefe articles from the colonies, 
_and the attempt fucceeding, they fell down to fifteen fhillings. — 
In the year 1756, Great Britain was threatened with an inva- 
fion. An eaitterly wind blowing for fix weeks, fhe could not 
man her fleet, and the whole nation was thrown into the ut- 
mott confternation. ‘The wind changed. The: American 
fhips arrived. ‘The fleet failed in ten or fifteendays. ‘There 
are fome other reflections on this fubject worthy of the moft 
deliberate attention of the Britifh parliament 5 but they are 
of fach a nature, I do not chufe to mention them publicly. I 
thought I difcharged my duty to my country, taking the li- 
berty, in the year 1765, while the Stamp-a¢t was in fufpence, 
of writing my fentiments toa man of the greateft influence at 
home, who afterwards diftinguifhed himfe!f by efpoufing our 
caufe, in the debates concerning the repeal of that act. 
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any point to be allowed toa good * minifter, 
that fhould be denied toa bad one? The 
mortality of minifters is a very frail morta- 
lity. A *** may fucceed a Shelburne—-a 
*** may fucceed a Conway. 

We find a new kind of minifter lately fpo- 
ken of at home——-« The minifter of the 
** houfe of Commons.” Theterm feems to 
have particular propriety when referred to 
thefe colonies, with a different meaning an- 
nexed to it, from that in which it is taken 
there. By the word « minifter?” we may 
underftand not only a fervant of the crown, 
but a man of influence among the Com- 
mons, who regard themfelves as having a 
fhare of the fovereignty over us. The mic 
nifter of the houfe may, in a point re- 
{pecting the colonies, be fo {trong, that the 
minifter of the crown in the houle, if he is 
a diftinct perfon, may not chufe, even where 
his fentiments are favourable to us, to come 
toa pitched battle upon our account. For 
though I have the higheft opinion of the de- 
ference of the houfe for the king’s minifter ; 
yet he may be fo good natured as not put it 
to the teft, except it be for the mere and 
immediate profit of his mafter or himéelf, 

But whatever kind of minifter he is, that 
attempts to innovate a fingle iota in the pti- 
vileges of thefe colonies, him I hope you 
will undauntedly oppofe, and that you will 





* « Ubi imperium ad ignaros aut minus bonos pervenit ¢ 
g 


novum illud exemplum, ad dignis et idoneis, ad indignos et 
non idoneos transfertur.” Sall. Bed. Cat. {. 50. 
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never fuffer yourfelves to be either cheated or 
frightened into any unworthy obfequioufnels. 
On fuch emergencies you may furely with- 
out prefumption believe that ALMIGHTY 
GOD himfelf will look down upon your- 
righteous conteft with gracious approbation. 
You will bea “ Band of brothers,” cement- 
ed by the deareft ties--and ftrengthened with 
inconceivable fupplies of force and conftancy, 
by that fympathetic ardour which animates 
good men, confederated in a good caufe. 
Your honour and welfare will be, as they 
now are, moft intimately concerned; and 
befides you are afligned by Divine Pro- 
vidence, in the appointed order of things, 
the protectors of unborn ages, whofe fate 
depends upon your virtue.. Whether they 
fhall arife the noble and indifputable heirs 
of the richeft patrimonies, or the daftardly’ 
and hereditary drudges of imperious tafk 
mafters, you muft determine. 

To difcharge this double duty to your 
felves and to your pofterity ; you have no- 
thing to do, but tocall forth into ufe the 
good fenfe and fpirit of which you are pof- 
fefled. You have nothing to do, but to 
condué your affairs peaceably-- prudently-- 
firmly--jointly. By thefe means you will 
fupport the character of freemen, without 
lofing that of faithful fubjects--a good cha- 
racter in any government--one of the beft 
under a Britith government, You will 
prove that Americans have that true magna- 
nimity of foul, that can refent injuries with- 
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out falling into rage; and that though yout’ 
devotion to Great Britain is the moft affee<' 
tionate, yet youcan make proper diftin@tions,’ 
and know what you owe to yourfelves as’ 
well as to her--you will, at the fame time 
that you advance your interefts, advance your 
reputation,—you will convince the world of 
the juftice of your demands, and the purity 
of your intentions—while all mankind mutt 
with unceafing applaufes confefs, that you 
indeed deferve liberty, who fo well under- 
ftand it, fo paffionately love it, fo tempe- 
rately:enjoy it, and fo wifely, bravely, and’ 
virtuoufly, affert, maintain, and defend it. 


«© Certe ego libertatem que mibi a parente 
meo tradita eft, expertar, verum id fruftra,: 

<< an ob rem faciam, invefira manu fitum eft, 
$¢ guerites.’’- +20 


For my part, I am refolyed ftrenuoufly, 
to.contend for the liberty delivered down to 
me from my anceftors ; but witcher I fhalh, 
do this effectually or not, depends on you, 
my countrymen.” 

How little foever one is able to write, yet 
when the liberties of one’s country are, 
threatened, it is ftill more difficult to be. 
filent. . ™ 


A FARMER, 
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